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Davis. 


4t. XX. The firft paper in this fecond part of the vo- 
lume contains a letter from Thomas Weft, Efq. detcribing 
Creek Fateric, a hill about a mile from Invernefs in Scot- 
Jand: one of thoie vitrified rocks, of which Mr. Williams, 
whofe book we have noticed this month, met with fo many, 
in his furvey of the Highlands. 

Art. XXT. Ele&trical experiments and obfervations by Mr. 
Tiberius Cavallo. 

Art, XXII. Barometrical obfervations on the depth of the 
mines in the Hartz in Germany, by Mr. I. A. de Luc- 
Some of thefe mines, we are told, reach upwards of 350 yards 
below the furface of the earth: a depth, which was mea- 
iured with fuficient accuracy by the barometer. 

4rt. XXII, The general mathematical laws, which regulate 
and extend proportion univerfally ; or a method of compa- 
ring magnitudes of any kind together, in all the poffible de- 
erees of increafe and decreafes by James Glenie, A. M.— 
Mr. Glenie appears to be a good geometrician ; but the me-: 
thod of —— magnitudes, here pointed out, is neither 
{o novel or univerfal as the writer appears to think it. In the 
appendix to our laft volume, the reader may fee a letter from 
a mathematical correfpondent on the fubjeét of this paper. 

4rt. XXIV, The cafe of Ann Davenport, by Mr. Fielding 
Beft Fynney, Surgeon, at Leek in Staffordihire.—- The very 
fingular cafe of a young woman about twenty years of age, 
from whofe right groin was extraéted a piece of wood which 
the patient had {wallowed fifteen years before, together with a 
quantity of filings of iron; which fhe had formerly taken 
inwardly by way of medicine. 

Art. XXV, An account of the kingdom of Thibet; in a 
letter from John Stewart, Efg. F. R, 5S. to Sir John Pringle, 
Bart.—This paper contains many curious particulars relative 
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toacountry and people, of whom little is with certainty 
known, Thefe particulars are taken from the account given 
by Mr. Bogle, one of the Eaft-India Company’s fervants at 
Bengal; who had been fent by Governor Haftings on an em- 
batly to the Lama of Tartary; in returm to a compliment 
of a fimilar kind from the Lama, occafioned by a military 
excurfion of the European troops into the interior parts of 
Indoftan. ‘The Company’s forces, it ieems, were called in 
to the affiftance cf fome of their Indian allies, whofe ene- 
mies had on their part, called from the mountains, certain 
dependants or tributaries of the Grand Lama, called Bouta- 
ners. On the meeting of our troops with thefe Boutaners, 
“nothing,” ‘ays the writer, ‘ could exceed their mutual 
furprize in the rencounter, The Bowtaners, who had never 
met in the plains any other than the timid Hiadoos flying na- 
ked before them, faw, for the firft time, a body of men, uni- 
formnly cloathed and accoutred, moving in regular order, and 
led on by men of complexion, drefs, and features, fuch as 
they had never beheld before.—- On the other hand, our peo- 
ple found themfelves on a fudden engaged with a race of men 
unlike all their former opponents in India, uncouth in their 
appearance, and fieice in their affault, wrapped up in furs, 
and armed with bows and arrows and other weapons peculiar 
to them.” The defeat of thefe mountaineers having reached 
the ears of the Regent of Thibet, he thought proper to in- 
terpote, and mediate a peace for Dah Terria, their emphoyer. 
The letter ent from the Tayfhoo Lama, or Regent, to Go. 
vernor Haftings on this occafion, is a literary curiofity ; 
which we therefore extra&t for the entertainment of eur 
readers. 

‘¢ The affairs of this quarter in every refpect flourifh: I am night 
and day employed for the increafe of your happinefs and profperi- 
ty. Having been informed, by travellers from your quarter, of 
your exalted fame and reputation, my heart, like the bloffom of 
fpring, abounds with fatisfaction, gladnefs, and joy. Praife God 
that the ftar of your forrane is in its afcenfion. Praife him, that 
happinels and cafe are the furrounding attendants of myfelf and 
family. Neiuher to moleft or perfecute is my aim: it is even the 
characteriftic of our fect to deprive ourfelves of the neceffary re- 
trefhment of fleep, fhould an injury be done toa fingle individual ; 
but iv juftice and humanity, I am informed you far furpafs us. 
May you ever adcrn the feat of juftice and power, that mankind 
may, in the fhadow of your boiom, enjoy the bleffings of peace 
and affluence! By your favour I am the Rajah and Lama of this 
country, and rule over a number of fubjects ; a particular with 
which you have no doubt been acquain:ed by travellers from thefe 
parts. I have been repeatedly informed, that you have been en- 
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gaged in hoftilities againft the Dah Terria, to which it is faid the 
Dah’s own criminal condudt, in committing ravages and other out- 
rages on your frontiers gave rife. Ashe is of arvde and ignorant 
race, paft times are not dettitute of the like mifconduct which his 
avarice tempted him tocommit. Itis not unlikely but he has now 
renewed thofe inftances, and the ravages and plunder which he may 
have committed on the fkirts of the Bengal and Bahar provinces, 
have given you provocation to fend your vindidtive army againtt 
him. However, his party has been defeated, many of his people 
have been killed, three forts have been taken from him, and he has 
met with the punifhment he deferved. It is as evident as the fun 
that your army has been victorious ; and that, if you had been de- 
firous of it, you might in the fpace of two days have entirely ex- 
tirpated him, for he had not power to refiit your efforts. But I now 
take upon me to’be his mediator; and to reprefent to you, that, as 
the faid Dah Terria is dependent upon the D.lai Lama, who rules 
in this country with unlimited fway (but, on account of his being 
in his minority, the charge of the government and adminiftration 
for the prefent is committed to me) fhould you perfift in offering 
further moleftation to the Dah’s country, it will irritate both the 
Lama and all his fubjeéts againft you. Therefore from a regard to 
our religion and cuftoms, I and at will ceafe all hoftilities again 
him; and in doing this you will confer the greateit favour and 
friendfhip upon me, I have reprimanded the Dab for his paft con- 
du& ; and I have admonifhed him to defitt from his evil practices 
in future, and to be fubmiffive to you in all things. I am per- 
fuaded he wiil conform to the advice which I have given him; and 
it will be neceflary that you treat him with compaffion and clemen- 
cy. Astomy part, I am but a faquier; and it is the cuftom 
of my feét, with the rofary in our hands, to pray for the wel- 
fare of mankind, and for the peace and happinefs of this coun- 
try; and I do now, with my head uncovered, intreat that you may 
ceafe all hoftilities againft the Dah in future. It would be needlets 
to add to the length of this letter, as the bearer of it, who is a go- 
feign, will reprefent to you all particulars; and it is hoped that 
you will comply therewith. In this country, worthip of the Al- 
mighty is the profeifion of all. We poor creatures are in nothing 
equal to you; having, however, a few things in hand, I fend them 
: you by way of remembrance, and hope for your acceptance of 
them. 

The Dalai or Grand Lama, is it feems at prefent a minor, 
whole refidence is at Patelli, on the top of a high mountain : 
the Tay/boo or Regent having various palaces, in one of which 
our countryman Mr. Bogle lived with him many months, 
He is here réprefented as an amiable and intelligent perfonage, 
maintaining his rank with the greateft moderation, and living 
in the greateft purity of manners, without feverity or affec- 
tation: every thing within his gates breathing peace, order, 


and elegant dignity, 
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The narrative contains a number of fingularities refpe&ting 
the manners, religion, &c. of the people, which are the more 
worth notice, as they are prefumed to be authentic. 

Art. XX/ I. Of the degrees and quantities of wind requi- 
fite to move the heavier kinds of wind machines, by John 
Stedman, M. D.—Dr. Stedman computes from the meteoro- 
logical journal of the weather kept at Edinburgh, that the 
time in which the heavier kind of wind machines can work, 
is le{s than twenty weeks in a year ; whereas fome experienced 
mechanics {uppote they can work at leaft half the year. 

4ri, XXII. A deicription of the Jefuits’ bark tree of 
Jamaica and the Caribbees, by William Wright, M. D. 

4rt. XX Ill. The deicription and ute of the cabbage 
bark tree of Jamaica, by the fame. 

4rt. XX1X. Obiervations made in Savoy, in order to af- 
certain the height of mountains by means of the barometer ; 
being an examination of Mr. de Luc’s rules, delivered in 
his Recherches fur les Modifications de 1? Atmofphere. By Sit 
George Shuckburgh, Bart. F. R. S.—A very ingenious in- 
veftigation of Mr. Luc’s manner of determining heights by 
the barometer ; accompanied by general rules and tables, to 
compute the true altitude in all temperatures, and a copious 
catalogue of places, with their altitudes above the furface of 
the fea. 

4rt. XXX. An account of the Bramins’ obfetvatory at 
Benares, by Sir Robert Barker, Knt. F. R.S. 

** Benares in the Kaft Indies,” fays the author of this account, 
* one of the principal feminaries of the bramins or priefts of the 
original Gentoos of Hindoftan, continues ftill to be the place of 
refort of that feét of people; and there are many public charities, 
hofpitals, and pagodas, where fome thoufands of them now refide, 
Having frequently heard that the ancient bramins had a knowledge 
of ailronomy, and being confirmed in this by their information of 
an approaching eclipfe both ot the fun and moon, I made inquiry, 
when at that place in the year 1772, among the priccipal bramins, 
to endeavour to get fome information relative to the manner in 
which they were acquainted of an approaching eclipfe. ‘The moft 
intelligent that I could meet with, however, gave me but little fa- 
tisfaétion. I was told, that thefe matters were confined to a few, 
who were in poffeflion of certain books and records ; fome containing 
the myfteries of their religion, and others the tables of their aftre- 
nomical obfervations, written in the Skanfkirrit language, which 
few underitood but theaelves : that they would take me to a place 
which had been conftruéted for the purpofe of making fuch obfer- 
vations as I was inquiring after, and fiom whence they fuppofed 
the learned bramins made theirs. I was then conducted to an an- 
cient building of ftone, the lower part of which, in its prefent fi- 
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tuation, was converted into a ftable for horfes, and a receptacle for 
lumber; but, by the number of court-yards and apartments, it ap- 
peared that it muft once have been an edifice for the ule of fome 
public body of peopie. We entered this building, and went up a 
fiair-caie to the top of a part of it, near to the river Ganges, that 
led to a large terrace, where, to my furprize and fatis‘action, I faw 
a number of inftruments yet remaining, in the greatett prefervation, 
fiupendoufly large, immoveable from the fpot, and built of ftone, 
fome of them being upwards of twenty feet in height; and, al- 
though they are faid to have been erected two hundred years ago, 
the graduations and divifions on the feveral arcs appeared as well 
cut, and as accurately divided, as it they had been the performance 
of a modern artift. The execution in the conftruction of thefe in- 
ftruments exhibited a mathematical exa¢tnefs in the fixing, bearing, 
and fitting of the feveral parts, in the neceffiry and fufficient fup- 
ports to the very large ftones that compofed them, and in the join- 
ing and faflening each into the other by means of lead and iron,” | 

The writer then proceeds to defcribe thefe inftruments, 
referring to drawings of them; after which he ditcuffes the 
point reipe&ting the knowledge of the ancient bramins in 
the fcience of aftronomy : which he determines in the aflir- 
mative ; obierving that, 

‘* There are yet tome remains in evidence of their being at one 
time in pofleffion of this fcience. The figns of the zodiac, 1n fome 
of their choultrys on the coait of Coromandel, as remarked by 
John Call, Efq. F..R. S. in his letter to the aftronomer royal, re- 
quires little other confirmation. Mr, Call fays, that as he was ly- 
ing on his back, refting himfelf in the heat of the day, in a choul- 
try at Verdapetah in the Madura country, near Cape Commorion, 
he difcovered the figns of the zodiac on the cieling of the choul- 
try: that he found one, equally complete, which was on the cieling 
ot atemple, in the middle of a tank before the pagoda Teppeco- 
lum near Mindurah; and that he had often met with feveral 
parts in detached pieces. Thefe buildings and temples were the 
places of refidence and worfhip of the original bramins, and bear 
the marks of great antiquity, having perhaps been built before the 
Perfian conqueft. Befides, when we know that the manners and 
cuitoms of the Gentoo religion are fuch as to preclude them from 
admitting the fmalleft innovation in their inititutions: when we 
alfo know that their fafhion in drefs, and the mode of their living, 
have not received the leaft variation from the earlieft account we 
have of them ; it cannot be fuppcfed they would engrave the fym- 
bolical figures of the Perfian aftronomy in théir facred temples; 
the figns of the zodiac muft therefore have originated with them, 
if we credit their tradition of the purity of their religion “and 
cuftoms.” 

4rt. XXXT. A ihort account of Dr. Maty’s illnefs, and 
of the appearances in the dead body, which was examined by 
Dr, Hunter and Mr. Henry Wation, F. R. S,—The feat of 
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Dr. Maty’s difeafe was the colon ; where it is fuppofed that 
fome fmall piece of bone, the ftone of fruit or fome other 
hard body had lodged itfelf, and occafioned a diforder, which 
in time proved fatal. 

frt. XXXII. An account of fome experiments made with 
an air-pamp on Mr. Smeaton’s principle; together with 
fome experiments with a common air-pump: by Mr. Ed- 
ward Nairne, F. R. S.—Thefe experiments rclate to the 
elaftic vapour that arifes in the receiver after exhauftion, 

4rt. XXII. On the culture of pine-apples, by William 
Braftard, Efq. of Kitely in Devonfhire.—Mr. Braftard ap- 
pears to have taken much pains about the culture of the 
pine-apple ; for which the lovers of that article of exotic 
luxury may poflibly think themfelves obliged to him. 

Art. XXXIV, Experiments and obfervations, made in or- 
der to obtain a rule for meafuring heights with the barome- 
ter. By Col. William Roy, F, R. S,—The ingenious ex- 
periments and inveftigations of Monf. de Luc, Sir George 
Shuckburgh, and Col. William Roy, refpc&ing the admea- 
furement of acceffible heights and depths by the barometer, 
put us in mind of the quack-doftor’s recipe for killing fleas, 
“‘ Take,” fays he, * the troubleiome little animal -between 
your finger and thumb, and put fome of my powder into its 
mouth, and it will infallibly die within twenty-four hours,” 

*¢ Poh!” faid an old woman,” ‘‘ one may kill it when 
caught by cracking it on one’s thumb.”—-‘* Very true, 
goody,” coolly replied the quack, ‘* either way will do.”— 
Thus mountains may ‘be meafured by the barometer, but 
they will be more certainly and accurately by geometrical in- 
ftruments. 

4rt. XXXV. and XXXVI. Accounts of a new invention 
for meafuring fmall angles in a teleicope, called the prifmatic 
micrometer; the firft by the celebrated Abbe Bofcovich, and 
the latter by Dr. Mafkelyne.---The forcigner, as ufual, lays 
claim to an invention, which appears to have been made be- 
fore him by our aftronomer royal: not that it fatisfa€torily 
appears that the Abbé took it dire&tly from the Doétor. 

Art. XXXVIT, The report of the committce appointed by 
the royal fociety to confider of the beft method of adjufting 
the fixed points of thermometers ; and of the precautions 
ng¢ceflary to be ufed in making experiments with thofe inftru- 
ments.---The carelefinefs of our common weather-glafs ma- 
kers, in adjufting the freezing and boiling points in Faren- 
heit’s thermometer, induced, it {cems, the royal fociety to 
feleét a committee of feven, in imiiation of the feven fages 
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of antiquity, to remedy the defeé&t: which the faid com- 
mittee have accordingly done with due difcretion and pro- 
lixity. Montes parturiunt, nafeitur ridiculus mus ! 


The Pythian, Nemean, and Ifthmian Odes of Pindar, tranflated 
into Englifh Verfe ; with critical and explanatory Remarks ; to 
which are prefixed Obfervations on his Life and Writings ; 
Conjeftures on the AEra, wherein the Grecian Games concluded ; 
and an Ode to the Genius of Pindar. 4to. 1258. Boards. 
Dodfley. 


If Mr. Green had ftiled his tranflation a paraphrafe, ‘he 
would not have finned againit propriety, whatever offence he 
may have committed againtt poetry. ‘The truth is that this 
bold and daring tranflator has in many places foared even 
above his original, and out-Pindar’d Pindar. Indeed Mr. 
Green is a poet too /ublime, and a evitic too profound for us to 
meddle with: our readers will therefore content themfelves. 
with the following fhort {pecimen of the tranflation; which, 
though centured by certain profetled critics, is by no means 
the moft exceptionable part we might extraé from the work, 
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** *Twas thus the Grecian boy with gen’rous rage 
Sheltei’d the good old Neftor’s hoary age, 
And tel! to fave hin—when thy force, 
Stern Aitiiopian, barr’d his courfe, 
Memnen, curs’d homicide—the car 
From Paris telt a ling’ring war ; 
Quick flew th’ unerring fpear; with throbbing heart 
Thus Nettor—‘ Fly, my ton, Oh! fly the hoftile dart !” 
Yet vain the fondling care !—his fire 
Arous’d the heav’n-born ftripling’s fire, 
To tempt the ftroke of fate ; 
For thee, thou pride of ancient days, 
Flows the r.ch ftrain of deathle/s praife, 
That hails che good and great.” 


E. 


The Tragedies of ACfchylus, tranflated by R. Potter. gto. 11. ts. 


Payne. 


We have here a very different kind of produétion from 
the preceding ; or rather a produétion of a fimilar kind, 
though of a different degree in point of merit. It is true 


that Mr. Potter teldom excels his author; but then he fel- 
dom fails to do him juftice.---As a critic too his remarks are 
rather jolid than brilliant, and ferve more to illuftrate his 
original, by throwing on it a moderate degree of light, than 
to render it bright and dazzling by a glaring profufion of co- 
lours. Of the tragedies of /Efchylus, of which he is faid 
to have written no lefs than ninety, no more than feven have 
been tranfmitted to pofterity. The frf is entitled Prome- 
theus, who is reprefented as chained to a rock on Mount Cau- 
caius. There is in this drama, as Mr, Potter obferves, * a 
horrid grandeur tempered with much tenderneis. The re- 
huctance of Vulcan to execute the fevere commands of Jupiter, 
is finely contrafted to the eager unfeeling infolence of ftrength 
and force; the charaéter of I6 is mournfully gentle; and 
the Oceanide are of a moft amiable mildneis, joined to a 
firm but modeft prudence ; even the untameable ferocity of 
Prometheus, a god of the haughty race of Titan, difcovers 
under it a benevolence that interefts us deeply in his fuf- 
ferings.”--- 

The /cond tragedy is called the Supplicants, meaning the 
daughters of Danaus; who implored the proteétion of Pe- 
lafgus againft the fons of AXgyptus.---Of this drama, the 
the tranilator obferves that ** the fire and fury which rage 
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through the former play are happily contrafted with the fo- 
ber fpirit of the daughters of Danaus; from whom the 
reader may leaft expect it. ‘* Thefe illuftrious fupplicants,” 


fays he, ** are drawn with a firmnefs of foul becoming their 


high rank, at the fame time tempered with a modeft and amia- 
ble fimplicity, and an interefting plaintivenefs, which might 
have been a model even to the gentle and paffionate Ovid ; 
and that breaft muft have little of the fine feelings of hu- 
manity, which does not fympathize with their diftrefs.” 

The third is ftiled The feven Chiefs againf? Thebes, The 
fiory of this tragedy is well known to the claffical reader, 
and is happily told in the drama, The tranflator in particular 
obferves, that 

‘¢ The judicious choice of the perfons of the chorus forms one 
of the principal graces of this tragedy, as it gave the poet an op- 
portunity of mixing the natural timidity of the female character 
with the animated and fiery daring of heroes ; the fears of thefe 
daughters of Cadmus prefenting nothing to their imagination but 
the fcenes of diftrefs and horror, wh‘ch the infolence of conqueft 
fpreads through a vanquifhed and plundered city, and this painted 
in the warmeft colours, in the ftrongeft ftyle of A:{chylus. 

‘* Betides the intrinfic beauty of this tragedy, which is very 
ftriking, it has to us this farther merit, that it has given birth to 
three of the fineft poems of antiquity, the Antigone of Sophocles, 
the Phoeniffze of Euripides, and the Thebaid of Statius.” 

The fourth is Agamemnon. The hiftory of this piece: is 
alfo well known to every fchool-boy. Of its being worked 
up in the drama it is obferved that 

:“* Short as the part of Agamemnon is, the poet has the addrefs 
té throw fuch an amiable dignity around him, that we foon become 
interefted in his favour, and are pre-difpofed to lament his fate. 
The charaéter of Clytemneftra is finely marked ; an high-{pirited, 
artful, clofe, determined, dangerous woman. But the poet has no 
where exerted fuch efforts of his genius, as in the fcene where 
Caffandra appears. As a prophetefs, fhe gives every mark of the 
divine infpiration, from the dark and diftant hint, through all the 
noble imagery of the prophetic enthufiafm : till as the cataftrophe 
advances, fhe more and more plainly declares it. As a fuffering 
princels, her grief is plaintive, lively, and piercing; yet the goes 
to meet her death, which fhe clearly foretells, with a firmnefs wor- 
thy the daughter of Priam, and the fifter of Heétor. Nothing can 
be more animated or more interefting than this fcene. The con- 
duct of the poet through this play is exquifitely judicious. Every 
fcene gives us fome obfcure hint, or ominous prefage, enough to keep 
our attention always raifed, and to prepare us for the event, Even 
the ftudied caution of Clytemneftra is finely managed to produce 
that effect : whilft the fecrecy, with which fhe conducts her defign, 
keeps us in fufpenfe, and prevents a difcovery, till we hear the 
dying groans of her murdered hufband.” 
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8 Potier’s Efchylus. 
The following is the noble, fpirited fpeech of Agamem- 


non, in reply to the pertulious and flattering harangue, with 
which he is accofted by Clyicmneftra on his return from the 
War. j 


* Daughter of Leda, guardian of my houfe, 
Thy words are correfpondent ro my abience : 
Of no fmali length. Wish better grace my praife 
Would come from others: fvot me not with ftrains 
Ot adulation, as a gir!: nor raife, 
‘As to fome proud barbaric king, that loves 
Loud acclamation: echoed trom the mouths 
Of proftrate worfhippers, a clamourous welcome : 
Nor fpread the ftreets with tapeftry ; ’tis invidious ; 
‘The‘e are the honours we fhould pay the gods. 
For mortal man to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroid’ry—No : I dare not do it. 
Refpeét me as a man, not as a god, 
Why thould my foot pollute thefe vefts, that glow 
With various tinCtur’d radiance ? my full fame 
Swells high without it ; and the temperate rule 
Of cool difcretion is the choiceft gift 
Of fav’ring heav’n. Happy the man, whofe life 
Is {pent in iriendthip’s caim fecurity. 
Thefe fober joys be mine, I afk no more.” 
The fifth tragedy is entitled the Coéphore, or women bring- 
ing libations. 

’ In this tragedy,” fays the tranflator, *¢ the characters of 
Oreftes and Eleétra are finely fupported. A pious refentment of the 
murder of his father, a con{cioutnefs of his own high rank, and 4 
jyott indignation at the injuries he had received from the murderers, 
a generous defi:e to deliver his country from the tyranny of thefé 
ufurpers, and above all, the exprefs command of Apollo, with a 
promife of his protection it he obeyed, and a denunciation of the fe- 
vereft punithments fhould he dare to difobey, incited Oreftes to this 
deed : he is according!y drawn as a man of a brave and daring fpirit, 
touched with the higheft fenfe of honour, and the moft religious re- 
verence ot the Gods: in fuch a charaéter there could be nothing fa- 
vage and ferocious ; and we are plea(ed to find him deeply fenfible 
of the horror of the deed which he was obliged to perpetrate, and 
averfe to plunge his {word into the breait of higmother. ‘* Eleétra’s 
character, (in the words of the critic) is that of a fierce and deter- 
mined, but withall of a generous and virtuous woman. Her mo- 
tives to revenye were, principally, a ftrong fenfe of juftice, and fu- 
perior affection for a father; not a rooted, unnatural averfion to a 
mother. She acted, as appears, not from the perturbation of a tu- 
multuous revenge, but from a fixed abhorrence of wrong, and a vir- 
tuous fenfe ‘of duty.” Confiitently with this character, when fhe 
had given Oreftes a f{pirited account of their father’s murder, which 
drew him to declare his refolution to revenge it, fhowing at the fame 
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tifne fome fign of remorfe, fhe adds a fhort relation of the barbarous 


indignities offered to the dead body ; a deed of horror which, the 
knew, would fhock his inmoft foul. She had feen her father mur- 
dered, his body mangled, and buried without its honours ; her bro- 
ther, whom fhe loved with the tendereft affection, deprived of his 
throne. and exiled from his. country ; her mother in the arms of 
JEgifthus abandoning herfelf to her loofe and infamous p!eafures ; 
fhe was herfelf continually expoted to the infults and barbarous 
treatment of this ungentle mother; what wonder then that a 
{pirit naturally lofty and fenfible fhould catch fire at thefe injuries, 
contract a wolfifh fierceneis, as fhe expreffes it, and urge her brother 
to facrifice thefe proud oppreffors to juftice and revenge ? But the 
poet, with great regard to decorum, removes her from the fcene 
before the dreadful deed is to be committed: with regard to the 
management of the cataftrophe, nothing could be more judicious. 
Oreftes, who had rufhed on Xgifthus with the fury of a tiger, in 
the prefence of his mother feels himfelf under the reftraint ot filial 
reverence, and confeffes his reluctance to fhed her blood ; till Pyla- 
des animates him with a fentence as folemn as the Delphic Oracle ; 
which finely marks the fatal blow as an act of neceflary juftice, not 
of ruffian violence. Even the Chorus, who enter warmly into the 
interefts of Eleétra and Oreftes, and had fired him to revenge by 
every argument of duty, juftice, law, and honour ; who had withed 
to hear the dying groans of the guilty tyrants, and to echo them 
back in notes as difmal, after the deed is done, reaflume the fofter 
fentiments of humanity, and lament their fate. The remorfe and 
madnefs of Oreftes is touched in the fineft manner. Thefe indeed 
are but fketches, but they are the fketches of a great mafter; a fuc- 
ceeding poet had the fkill to give them their finithing, and heighten- 
ed them with the warmeft glow of colouring. The fpirit of AZfchy-. 
lus fhines through this tragedy; but a certain foftening of grief 
hangs over it, and gives it an air of folemn magnificence.” — 
The following is a mafterly tranflation of the defcrip- 
tion of the horrours of Clytemneftra, after the death of her 
hufband. 
*¢ For in the ftill and midnight hour, 
When darknefs aids his hideous pow’r, 
Affright, that breaths his vengeance deep, 
Haunts with.wild dreams the troubled fleep, 
That freeze the blood, and raife the briftling hair + 
Grim fpeétre ! he with horrid tread | 
Stalk’d around the curtain’d bed, 
And rais’d a yell that pierc’d the tortur’d ear. 
Aghaft the heaven-taught prophet ftood ; 
The dead he cries, the angry dead around 
Thefe dreadful notes of vengeance found, . 
Dreadful to thofe who’ve fhed their blood.” 
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The /xth is the Furies, which is full of animated expref- 
fion, and ftriking imagery, happily transferred into the En- 
glifh verfion by the tranflator. 

The /eventh is the Perfians ; of which piece Mr. Potter 
critically obferves that 

** No reprefentation can be conceived more agreeable to a brave 
and free people, than that which fets before their eyes the ruin of 
an invading tyrant defeated by their own valour ; and no poet could 
ever claim the right of making fuch reprefentation with fo good a 
grace as /Efchylus, who had borne a diftinguithed part in the real 
fcene. Animated by his noble fubject, and the enthufiafm with 
which he loved his country, he has here difplayed ail the warmth 
and dignity of his genius, but tempered at the fame time with fo 
chaflifed a judgment, that we are furprized to fee the infant drama 
come forth at once with all thofe graces which conftitutes its per- 
fection ; it is like hisown Minerva, that {prung trom the head of 
Jupiter, 

* Then fhining heav’nly fair, a goddefs arm’d.” 

Befides this wonderful management of the parts, the poet has the 
delicacy to fet the glory of his countrymen in the brightett view, by 
putting their praifes into the mouths of their enemies. Not fatis- 
tied with a fpirited narration of their defeat, and a recital of the 
many royal chiefs that perifhed in the battle; not fatisfied with 
fpreading the terror through all the realms of Perfia, and placing 
them in a manner before our eyes in all the diftrets of defolation and 
defpair, he hath interefted even the dead, and with the awful fo- 
lemnity of a religious incantation evoked the ghoft of Darius to 
teftity to his Perfians that no fafety, no hope remained to them, if 
they continued their hoftile attempts again {t Greece ; fo that his fu- 
blime conception hath engaged earth and fea, heaven and hell, to 
bear honourable teitimony to the glory of his countrymen, and the 
fuperiority of their arms. 

“* This tragedy was exhibited eight years after the defeat at Sa- 
lamis, whilft the memory of each circumftance was yet recent; fo 
that we may confider the narration as a faithful hiitory of this great 
event. ‘The war was not yet ended, though the Perfian monarch 
had offered to make the mott humiliating conceflions, and the Athe- 
nians were inclined to accept them ; but Themiftocles oppofed the 
peace. So that we are turther to confider this play in a political 
light ; the poet, by fo animated a defcription of the pernicious ef- 
fects of an obftinste pride, and by filling the fpeGators with a ma- 
lignant compatlion torthe vanquifhed Xerxes, indireétly difpofing 
his countrymen to a continuation of the war. Thus every thing at 
Athens, even their fhows, had a refpect to the public good. This 
is the fine remark of P. Brumoy.” 

From theie ipecimens of. the poetical abilities, and critical 
, difcernment of our learned and ingenious tranilator, we doubt 
not the curiofity of the claffical reader will be fufficiently ex- 
cited to perufe the whole of this excellent verfion of the tra- 
gedies of Alfchylus, E. 
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Ohfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of naticnal Indufiry, 
chiefly intended to promote the Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures of Scotland, By ‘fames Anderfin, Author of the 
Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. 4to. 18s. 
Cadell. 


Although the principal obje& of the profeffed defign of this 
work is the improvement of the author’s native country, his 
obfervations are not fo local or contracted but that they may 
be adopted by moft other nations. By far the greater part, 
indeed, tend to an emolument as univerfal as is that {pirit of 
philanthrophy, by which they appear to have been diétated. 
Weare particularly pleafed with that noble enthufiafm for li- 
berty, which this very fenfible writer difplays at the com-. 
mencement of his work ; as well as with that juft fenfe he 
feems to entertain of the importance of the lower orders of 
men in civil fociety. 

‘© There is no axiom,” fays he, ‘* in geometry more indifputable, 
than that the power, the influence, the very exiftence of the men 
of landed property, depends upon the well-being, the riches, the 
activity of thofe in the lower fpheres of life. A man who is poor, 
can never pay arent: a man who is dependent upon the will of ano- 
ther for his fubfiftence, can never be actuated by that energetic fpi- 
rit which alone can ftimulate to arduous undertakings.—If, there- 
fore, you hope to thrive yourfelves, ftrive to make your inferiors 
rich; and if you hope to make them rich, firft make them indepen- 
dent. Thefe, O ye nobles, and great men of the earth, are the only 
means of enfuring lafting felicity to yourfelves, and riches and inde- 
pendence to your families. —Let this, therefore, be the object for 
which you ftrive ; nor reft fatisfied till you have finally attained it.— 
Your all—your independence is at ftake; and ye—who know the 
difference it is betwixt a nervelefs abafement of that dependent thing 
which crawls upon the duft, and licks the courtier’s feet, and the 
celeftial energy of that mind, which, animated with a confcioufnefs 
of independence, looks down on ‘* low ambition and the pride of 
kings,” can beft compute the value of this blefling—If, then, ye find 
your own minds warmed with that animating fire ; if ye perceive, 
that by this means one man is more highly elevated above another, 
than that debafed thing excels the beafts that graze the fields ; does 
not your heart glow with rapt’rous gratitude to Heaven for having 
putitin thy power thus as it were to form a fecond intellectual crea- 
tion! which hath thus enabled thee to blow into the torpid mind the 
vivifying breath, and to fofter it with friendly care, till it gathers 
accumulating ftrength, and then burfts forth in great and daring ac- 
tions like thine own ? 

** Alleflential improvements muft ever be carried on by the lower 
ranks of people ;—but a dependent mind will never attempt to make 
any improvement, nor be brought to adopt one, however plainly it 
may 
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may be pointed out.—Let your attention, therefore, be turned chiefly 
towards thofe in the loweft ranksin fociety ;—free them not only frem 
dependence on yourfelf, but protect them alfo from the rod of others. 
—Cherifh them in thy bofom with lenient tendernefs,—they will 
foon requite you for all your pains. Inftead of that ftupid torpor 
that now renders them infenfible even of kindnefs, their minds will 
be taught to glow with the warmett effufions of grateful efteem (for 
gratitude is only to be met with in cultivated minds). Inftead of 
that liftlefs apathy, arifing from a total {uppreffion of hope and de- 
fire, which makes them at prefent alike neglectful of good offices, 
and regardlefs of the bad ;—their minds, enlivened by hope and 
tender defires, will become feelingly alive and active, fo as to be 
fenfible of thofe delicate fimuli that actuate the cultivated mind, 
and from the influence of which alone proceed thofe glorious ac- 
tions that fe confpicuoufly elevate man above all the other creatures 
of God. 

‘* Shakefpeare, with that energetic propriety fo eminently pecu- 
liar to himfelf, reprefents the great Lord Talbot as calling bim/felf 
only the fhadow of that mighty Talbot who made France tremble 
through all her regions, and, pointing to his foldiers, fay, 

Thefe are his fubitance, finews, arms, and ftrength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Rafeth your cities, and fubverts your towns, 

And in a moment makes them defolate. 

*¢ But if a general, without his army, may with any degree of 
juftice, be called a fhadow without a fubitance, with ftill greater pro- 
ptiety may the inferior orders of the people upon the eftate of a 
gentleman of landed property be called his /ubfance, finews, arms, 
and frreagth; for without thefe he becomes a mere ideal phantom, 
—a name without a fubftance.—His large poffetfions, and high- 
founding titles, would, in that cafe, only ferve to hold them upa 
little above the croud, to make him a more confpicuous object of de- 
rifion and of public fcorn.— Without money—without influence, 
he becomes the abject tool of thofe who feed and clothe him ; and, 
inftead of defending the ftate by the vigour of his arm, or aiding 
it by the wifdom of his counfels, he fucks out the blood of the in- 
duftrious poor, and thus drains his country of her vital energy and 
ftrength.” | 

In proof of the truth of thefe refle&tions our author ap- 
peals to recent experience : obferving that we need not recur 
to diftant ages or countries for faéts to illuftrate his aflertions. 

‘* Spain,” fays he, ‘is at this moment little better than the 
ghoft of a mighty empire, reduced to the very borders of perdi- 
tion by this emaciating difeafe. Her life is not yet entirely gone ; 
but that exiftence is only known by thofe feeble emotions that de- 
note her f{peedy departure. —— Exhaufted to a thadow, the little 
meagre blood fhe has left, {carce creeps along her veins; and the is 
fo entirely covered by thofe leeches (a nobility and gentry divefted 
of Yanded revenue) who have been fuffered to feize upon her, that 
there is no room left to adminifter a remedy for her. It is thefe 
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yermin alone that are alive and aétive, who greedily feize to them- 
jelves every drop of blood as it is flowly generated, fo as effectually 
to prevent it from contributing towards the increafe of her real 
jirength and vigour. 

«¢ About two hundred years ago, Spain contained a numerous 
and aétive peafantry, who, by their vigorous induftry, lived happy 
in the enjoyment of their own property ; and, being themfelves in 
affluence, fupported by their labour, with becoming dignity, a repu- 
table body of independent nobility and gentry, whofe many brilliant 
actions at that time afford the moft ftriking contraft to their prefent 
abafement. But by a fortuitous concurrence of unlucky circum- 
ftances, the national induitry received a check ; which having been 
difregarded at the time as infignificant on account of the dazzling 
objects that then attracted the attention of all ranks of perfons in 
that country, the people gradually became poor, and were notable to 
afford the wonred returns to their fuperiors,.—The nobles and gentry 
became of courfe more ftraitened in their circumftances than for- 
merly, and of confequence more avaricious. ‘The poor, inftead of 
being feafonably relieved and fupported, were more and more op- 
prefled, till thofe who had any remains of fpirit were forced to emi- 
grate tu other regions ; and the few that remained, funk at laft into 
their prefent ftate of abject debiliry —The grandees thus finding it 
impotiiole to draw a fufficient revenue from their eftates, flocked to 
cour , in hopes of obtaining thofe pofts, or penfions, or lucrative 
monopolies, which the mifguided court (a court neceflarily mif- 
guided by the counfel of thofe who hoped to fhare in the fpoils of 
their country) diftributed with the moft deftrudtive liberality, 

‘¢ Itis from this inattention to the people, and the pitiful fyftem 
of felfith policy that has been adopted in confequence of it, that 
that mighty nation, which fent her victorious arms around the globe, 
—whote princes, intoxicated with power and continued fuccefs, 
formed the ridiculous plan of univerfal monarchy, and made all the 
nations of Europe trembie for their tottering freedom,—is now 
dwindled into fuch total infignificance, as to be hardly in a condi« 
tion to defend her own dominions againft the pooreft nation of Eu- 
rope ; and even with difficulty bears up againft the African cor- 
fairs. —It is in confequence of this deftruétive policy, that we have 
lately feen the monarch of this once univerfally triumphant nation, 
obliged to de‘cen: to the humiliating meannefs of difavowing his 
own orders, to avoid the dreaded indignation of the King of Bri- 
tain.—It is in confequence of this pititul policy, that their nobles, 
inftead of being actuated by that generous delirium which led to the 
moft intrepid and difinterefted aétions, are now become the abject 
tools and humble fycophants of court,—the legal robbers of the 
ftate, and the moft mercilefs oppreffors of the poor.—And it is ow- 
ing to the fame fyttem of {hort-lighted policy, that her gentry, for- 
merly rich in the abundant revenue they enjoyed, and active in their 
feveral ftations, are dwindled into the miferable pantaloon, the mere 
ghoft of departed dignity, which in liftlefs inactivity dreams away 
its time in a folitary aping of mock royalty, and fubfifis upon the 
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unfubftantial revenue of abundant rent-rolls long ago annihilated, 
which once were drawn from thofe now uncultivated fields over 
which he claims the undifputed fuperiority. 

** Look upon this picture, all ye furrounding nations, and learn 
from her tad example to know upon what your own true felicity 
depends. 

‘* Difcite juftitiam, moniti, et non temnere piches. 
Thefe lower orders of the people are the bees that colleét the honey 
wpon which the whole hive mutt be fubfifted. If they are nume- 
rous, ftrong, and aétive, and if they have proper materials within 
their reach on which that activity may be exerted, abundance will 
be felt in every corner, and all ranks of citizens will be enabled to 
move in their feveral fpheres with dignity and decorum.” 

Our benevolent author admits, however, that *‘ the obftinacy, 
the perverienefs, the infidious cunning, the malevolent wickednefs 
of the lower ranks of people, furnith too often a theme for abufe, 
and are frequently employed as arguments for crufhing and mal- 
treating them. But thefe very paffions of which you perhaps with 
juftice complain, are the natural and neceflary effects of weaknefs 
and imbecility, and muft be encreafed by every exertion of tyran- 
nical power.—One who feels that he is unable to cope with another 
in an open and manlike contention, is obliged in felt-defence to have 
recourfe to the low and infidious arts of cunning, and of fly evafion. 
Envy and malice arife from a fenfe of injury, which our own imbe- 
cility prevented us from chaftifing in a proper manner when it was 
felt; and all the other low and malevolent affections in like manner 
take their rife from confcious weaknefs in man. The more, there- 
fore, he is oppreffed, the more muft thefe deteftable vices abound.— 
If thefe, therefore, are offenfive to you, remove the caufe, and the 
effects will quickly ceafe.—Inftead of an abject flave, make the man 
of whom you complain, an independent active being, and you re- 
move the caufe of all his former meannefs:—you enable him to 
vindicate his own rights with open candour, inftead of infidious 
cunning ;—you elevate him above the necefliry of having recourfe 
to mean evafive fubtieties, which he now looks down upon with 
that contempt they juflly merit. But if you firft deprefs him to-fuch 
a pitch of abafement as makes thefe vices neceflary, and then punifh 
him for being pofleffed of what you have taken fo much pains to im- 
plant into his mind,—what name is it poflible to invent that fhall be 
bad enough to charaéterife fuch a fpecies of tyranny? Yet how 
many millions of our fellow-creatures, endowed with fouls that 
could have glowed with the moft celeftial ardour, are at this moment 
groaning beneath the mercilefs rod of their brutal oppreflors,—and 
yet thefe unjuft oppreffors have the daring eftrontery to lift up their 
head, and with impious boldnefs appeal to the impartial juttice of 
Heaven for the neceflity they are under of treating them thus, to 
eradicate the vices with which their own mercilefs cruelty hath 
debafed the likenefs of the Divinity originally {tamped upon th¢ 
minds of all mankind!” ; 

[To be continued.) 
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Mijzellancous State Papers, from 1501 to 1726. 4to. 2 vols. 
11, 16s. Boards. Cadell. 


In compliment to the erudition of the times, which feems 
more intent on raking into the rubbifh of antiquity than on 
the purfuit of new and ufeful knowledge, we are induced to 
pay an attention to this voluminous publication, of which 
many of our readers will probably think the contents not 
very highly deferving. Not but that this mifcellany contains 
fome few pieces, that may give pleafure to thofe who are cu- 
rious refpecting the minutie of Englith hiftory. But we can- 
not better apologize for the fele€tion and publication of thefe 
State Papers, than is done by the noble ecitor.* 

‘* The principal idea, ‘* fays he,” which has prevailed in the 
choice of the materials, has been, not to dwell too long on any one 
fubject, or any one period ; and to felect fuch papers, as mark moft 
itrongly the characters of celebrated princes and their minifters, and 
illuftrate fome memorable era, or remarkable feries of events. It 
feems fuperfluous to obferve, that the introductions prefixed to moft 
of the articles will conneét (as far as was practicable) the different 
divifions of the work with general hiftory, and lezd the reader’s at- 
tention to fuch points as he may think deferve it beft. Notes are 
occafionally inferted at the bottom of the page, with the fame view : 
and it is hoped they will not be thought either tedious or trifling. 

‘* The editor is well aware of the difguft which often arifes to a 
delicate tafte, from the antiquated ftyle and ftiff phrafeology, which 
unavoidably occur in thefe publications of hiftorical documents. It 
is prefumed, however, that many nervous and able difpatches will be 
found here, of a remote date, which do credit to the compofitions 
of thofe early times, on topics of bulinefs. And it may be fairly af- 
ferted, that new lights are thrown on the conduct and characters of 
fome eminent perfons ; as Burleigh, Walfingham, Leicefler, and 
Charles I ; notwithftanding that part of our hiftory may appear to 
fuperficial readers to have been already exhaufted. ' 

** Some facts and incidents of {mall importance may, indeed, be 
pointed out in the courfe of the papers, as languid and unintereft- 
ing. But it is to be confidered, that in every picture there muft be 
fome thades ; and that it was impoilible to avoid this objection but 
by giving broken extracts ; by which mode the conne¢tion and are 
rangement of the writer’s narrative and fentiments would have been 
greatly difturbed. The reader will confult his tafte, and turn over 
thoie pages, where nothing attraéts him : though the editor flatters 
himfelf that many fuch will not be met with. He will not attempt 
to recommend himfelf at the expence of thofe who have gone before 
him ; and therefore declines giving any reafons why the plan he has 
adopted may deferve the preference. 


* Lord Hardwicke, if we are rightly informed, affifted by the learned and in- 
genious Dr. Douglas, Refidentiary of St. Paul's. 
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‘6 Whoever looks into thefe volumes may be better prepared for 

his future entertainment, if he pleafes to confider the work before 
him as an hiftorical picture gallery, where the different modes and 
fathions of upwards of two centuries are exhibited in regular fuccef- 
fion. The politicks and featiments of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth’s 
time, differ as much from thofe of William III. and of George I..as 
the ruff and fardinga'e in the habics of the former, from the hoop 
netticoat and long pockets of the latter, ‘There may be pieces of 
inferior mafters in the gallery ; but, doubtlefs, fome Titians and 
Vandykes will be diftinguifhed—The relation of the princefs Cathe- 
rine’s reception, with which we open, and of the late Queen of 
France’s marriege, with which we conclude, as they repreient the 
fafhions and ceremonial of the refpective umes, may be thought 
good companions to the picture of the Champ de Drap d’Or, in 
Windfor-Caftle.’ ” 

Looking upon thefe papers in this point of yiew as a col- 
le&tion of piétures, we fhall fele& one or two from the gene- 
ral exhibition, for the amufement of our readers. 

Among the more curious, if not the moft important, muft 
be reckoned the private letters of thofe royal perfonages, 
whofe epiftolary corre{pondence is here preferved. The fol- 
lowing is one of the feveral, here printed, as written by Mar 
Queen of Scots to the Duke of Norfolk ; and called by the 
éditor, Political Love-Letters. 

** Sunday I received a writing by Borthwick from you, whereby 
I perceive the fatisfaction you have of my plain dealing with you, 
as I muft doof my duty. Confidering how much I am beholden to 
you many ways, I am glad the grant of my good will is fo agreeable 
toyou. Albeit I know mytelf to be fo unworthy, to be fo weil liked 
of one of fuich wifdom and good qualities, yet do I think my happe 
great in that, yea much greater than my defert.’ Therefore I will 
be about to ufe myfelf fo, that, fo far as God fhall give me grace, 
you fhall never have caufe to diminifh your good conceit and favour 
of me, while I fhall efteem and refpeét you in all my doings fo long 
as I live, as you would wifh your own tod». Now, good my lord, 
more words to this purpofe would be unfeemly to my prefent condi- 
tion, and importunable to you, amongft fo many bufinefs ; but this, 
truft you, as written by them that means unfeignedly. This day [ 
received a le.ter from you by this Learer, whereby I receive the 
thought you take of my health, which, thanks to God, is much 
better than it was at his departing, but not yet very ftrong, nor quit 
of the forenefs of my fide. It caufes me to be more heavy and pen- 
five than L would or need to be, confidering the care you have of 
me, whereof I will not thank you, for I have remitted all my cau- 
fes to you to do as for yourfelf. I write to the bifhop of Rofs what 
I hear from the Duke of D’Alva, governor of the Netherlands. 
Let me know your pleafure at length in writing, what I fhall an- 
fwer. Now, my Norfolk, you bid me command you ; that would 
be befidés my duty many ways. But to pray you I will, that you 
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counfel me ‘not, to take patiently my great griefs, except you pro- 
mife me to trouble you no more for the death of your ward. I with 
you had another in his room to make you merry, or elfe I would he 
were out both of England and Scotland. You forbid me to write ; 
be fure I will think it no pains, whenever my health will permit it, 
but pleafure, as aifo to receive your letters, which I pray you to 
{pare not, when you have leifure without troubling you ; for they 
fhall fall in no hands where they will be better received. The phy- 
ficians write at length; they feem to love you marveloufly, and not 
miflike of me. We had but general talk, and fome, of your matters; 
but not in any body’s name; therefore I anfwered nothing, but 
giving ear foberly. When Borthwich goeth up, you fhall under- 
ftand all ; in this it is unintelligible ; mean time I muft warn you, 
when I hear any thing touching you. Argyle fends me word ex- 
prefily, that when he met at Stirling with Murray, the Regent of 
Scotland, he affured him, I fhould never come home, and that he 
had intelligence for to be quit of me, remembered him of his pro- 
mifes. Borthwick will write it to the Bithop of Rofs, and my Lord 
Fleming. Argyle prayed me, if you were my friend, to advertife 
you haitily : take of this what pleafes you, but I am fure they will 
be traytors to you and me; and if they were in Turkey, you and I 
were never the worfe ; albeit I will not be importune, But, and this 
fummer patt, I hope by the good all year. God preferve you 
from all traytors, and make your friends as true and conftant. 
From Wingfield late at night this 24th. Your affured 
Mary. 

The next fpecimen we take from the letters that pafled be- 
tween King James the firft, and prince Charles and the Duke 
of Buckingham, relative to the marriage of the prince with 
the Princets of Spain. 


‘** King James to the Prince and Duke. 
‘¢ My fweet boys, 

‘* I write this now, my feventh letter, unto you, upon the 17th 
of March, fent in my fhip called the Adventure, to my two boys ad- 
venturers, whom God ever blefs. And now to begin with him, 4 
Jove principium, I have fent you, my baby, two of” your chaplains 
tittelt for this purpofe, Mawe and Wrenn, together, with all ftuff 
and ornaments fit for the fervice of God. 1 have fully initruéted 
them, fo as all their behaviour and fervice fhall, I hope, prove 
decent, and agreeable to the purity of the primitive church, and 
yet as near the Roman form as can lawfully be done, for it hath 
ever been my way to go with the church of Rome u/gue ad aras. 
All the particularities hereof I remit to the relation of your betore- 
named chaplains. I fend you alfv your robes of the order, which ye 
mutt not forget to wear upon St. George’s day, and dine together 
in them, if they can come in time, which I pray God they may, 
for it will be a goodly fight for the Spaniards to fee my two boys 
dine in them: I fend you alfo the jewels as I promifed, fome of 
mine, and fuch of yours, I a both of you, as are — 
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the fending. For my baby’s prefenting his miftrefs, I fend him an 
old double crofs of Lorrain, not fo rich as ancient, and yet not con- 
temptible for the value: a good looking-glafs, with my picture in 
it, to be hung at her girdle, which ye muft tell her ye have caufed 
it to be fo enchanted by art magic, as whenfvever fhe fhall be pleafed 
to look in it, fhe fhall fee the faireft lady that either her brother or 
your father’s dominions can afford; ye fhall prefent her with two 
fair long diamonds, fet like an anchor, and a fair pendant diamond 
hanging at them; ye fhall give her a goodly rope of pearls; ye 
fhall give her acarquant or collar, thirteen great bal!s rubies, and 
thirteen knots or conques of pearls, and ye fhall give her a head- 
drefling of two and twenty great pear pearls; and ye fhall give her 
three good!y peak pendants diamonds, whereof the biggeft to be 
worn at a needle on the midft of her forehead, and one in every 
ear; and for my baby’s own wearing, ye have two good jewels of 
your own, your round broach of diamonds, and your triangle dia- 
mond with the great round pearl; and I fend you for your wear- 
ing, the three brethren, that ye know full well, but newly fet, and 
the mirrour of France, the fellow of the Portugal diamond, which 
I would wifh you to wear alone in your hat, with a little black fea- 
ther: ye have alfo good diamond buttons of your own, to be fet to 
a doublet or jerkin. As for your J, it may ferve for a prefent to @ 
Don. As for thee, my {weet goffip, I fend thee a fair table dia- 
mond, which I would once have given thee before, if thou would 
have taken it, for wearing in thy hat, or where thou pleafes ; and 
if my baby will fpare thee the two long diamonds in form of an 
anchor, with the pendant diamond, it were fit for an admiral to 
wear, and he hath enough better jewels for his miftrefs, though 
he’s of thine own thy good old jewel, thy three pindars diamonds, 
the picture-cafe 1 gave Kate, and the great diamond chain I gave 
her, who would have fent thee the leaft pin the had, if I had not 
ftaid her. If my baby will not {pare the anchor from his miftrefs, 
he may well lend thee his round broach to wear, and yet he shall 
have jewels to wear in his hat, for three great days. And now for 
the form of my baby’s prefenting of his jewels to his miftrefs, I leave 
that to himfelf, with Steenie’s advice, and my lord of Briftol’s ; 
only I would not have them prefented all at once, but at the more 
fundry times the better, and I would have the rareft and richeft 
kept hindmoft. I have alfo fent four other crofles, of meaner va- 
lue, with a great pointed diamond in a ring, which will fave charges 
in prefents to Dons, according to their quality; but I will fend with 
the fleet, divers cther jewels for prefents, for faving of charges, 
whereof we have too much need ; for till my baby’s coming away, 
there will be no need of giving of prefents to any but toher. Thus 
you fee, how, as long as L want the {weet comfort of my boys’ con- 
verfation, Iam forced, yea, and delight to converfe with them by 
long letters. God biefs you both, my fweet boys, aad fend you, 
after a fuccefsful journey, a joyful and happy return in the arms 
of your dear dad. James R. 

‘¢ From Newmarket, on St. Patrick’s day, who, of old, was too 
well patronized in the country you are in.” ~— 
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The following is an account of King James’s vifit to the 
univerfity of Cambridge, in the = 1614; ina letter from 
Mr. John Chamberlayne to Sir Dudley Carleton, at Turia, 

‘<" My very good Lord, 

«¢ I am newly returned from Cambridge, whither I went fome 
two days after I wrote you my laft. The King made his entry 
there the 7th of this prefent, with as much folemnity and concourfe 
of gallants and great men, as the hard weather and extreme foul 
ways would permit. ‘The Prince came along with him, but not the 
Queen, by reafon (as it is faid) that fhe was not invited; which er- 
ror is rather imputed to their Chancellor, than to the {cholars, that 
underftand not thefe courfes. Another defect was, that there were 
no Ambaffadors, which no doubt was upon the fame reafon; but the 
abfence of women may be the better excufed for default of language, 
there being few or none prefent, but of the Howards, or that al- 
liance ; as the Countefs of Arundel, with her fifter, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey; the Countefs of Suffolk, with her daughters of Salif- 
bury and Someriet; the Lady Walden, and Henry Howard’s wife: 
which wereail that Iremember. The Lord Treafurer kept there a 
very grest port and magnificent table, with the expence of a thou 
fand pounds a day, asisfaid; butthat feems too large an allowances 
but fure his provifions were very great, befides plenty of prefents 5 
and may be in fomie fort eftimated by his proportion of wine, 
whereot he {pent twenty-fix tun in five days. He lodged and kept 
his table at St. John’s College; but his Lady and her retinue at 
Magdalen College, whereof his grandtather Audley was founder. 
The King and Prince lay at ‘lrinity College, where the plays were 
reprefented ; and the hall fo wel! ordered for room, that above 2000 
perfons were conveniently placed, The firft night’s entertainment 
was a comedy, and acted by St. John’s men, the chief part confitt- 
ing of a counterfeit Sir Edward Ratcliffe, a foolith tutor of phyfic; 


which proved but a lean argument; and though it were larded with _ 


pretty fhews at the beginning and end, and with fomewhat too broad 
ipeech for fuch a prefence, yet it was ttilldry. The fecond night 
was a comedy of Clare Hall, with the help of two or three good 
actors from other houfes, wherein David Drummond in a hobby 
horfe, and Brakin, the recorder of the town, under the name of Ig- 
noramus, a common lawyer, bare great parts. The thing was full 
of mirth and variety, with many excellent actors (among whom the 
Lord Compton’s fon, though leaft, was not worft) but more than 
half marred with extreme length. The third night was an Englifh 
comedy, called Albumazar, of Trinity College’s ation and iiven- 
tion; but there was no great matter in it, more than one good 
clown’s part. The laft night was a Latin paftoral of the fame 
houfe, excellently written, and as well acted, which gave great con- 
tentment, as well to the King, as to the reft. Now this being the 
ftate of their plays, their aéts and difputations fell out much after 
the fame manner; for the divinity aét was performed reafonably 


Well, but not anfwerable to the expectation ; the law and phyfic acts . 


fark naught; but the philofophy aét made amends, and indeed was 
very 
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very excellent; infomuch that the fame day, the Bifhop of Ely 
fent the moderator, the anfwerer, the varier or prevaricator, and 
one of the repliers, that were all of his houfe, twenty angels a-piece. 
Now for orations and con/cios ad clerum, 1 heard not many; but 
thofe I did, were extraordinary ; and the betrer, for that they were 
fhort. The univerfity orator, Netherfole, though he be a pro- 
per man, and think well of himfelf, yet he is taxed for calling the 
Pr nce Jacobiffime Carole; and fome will needs add, that he called 
him Facobule too; which neither pleafed the King nor any body 
elfe. But fure the King was exceedingly pleafed many times, both 
at the plays and difputations ; for I had the hap tobe, for moft part, 
within hearing; and often at his meals he would exprefs as much. 
He vifited all the colleges fave two or three, and commends them 
beyond Oxford ; yet I am not fo partial, but therein I muft crave 
pardon not to be of his opinion. Though I endured a great deal 
of penance by the way for this little pleafure, yet I wouid not have 
mifled it, for that I fee thereby the partiality of both fides; the 
Cambridge men pleafing and applauding themfelves in all, and the 
Oxford men as faft condemning and detraéting all that was done ; 
wherein yet I commended Corbet’s modefty whilft he was there ; who 
being ferioufly dealt withal by fome friends to fay what he thought, 
anfwered, that he had left his malice and judgment at home, and 
came thither only to commend. 

** Paul Tomton the gold-clipper hath his pardon, and not only 
fo, but is abfolved a pena et culpa, whereby he keeps his livings, 
and never came to trial; and I heard he had the face to appear in 
the town, whilft the King was there. 

*¢ Sir Arthur Ingram is, in a fort, de/urranné, for Sir Marmaduke 
Dorrell is appointed to keep the table, and difpatch the bufinefs of 
the cofferer, and he only to retain the name till Michaelmas, that 
the accompts may be made up, and in the mean time order taken, 
that he may be reimburfed of fuch monies as he hath lawfully laid 
out, or can challenge in this caufe. 

*¢ Old Sir John Cutts is lately dead, and here is fuch a fpeech 
of the Lord Roffe, but there is no great credit given to it, becaufe 
it comes only out of the Low Countries. Your nephew Carleton 
— with the fmall-pox, which hindered his journey to Cam- 

1dge. 

© T had almoft forgotten, that almoft all the courtiers went forth 
Mafters of Arts, at the King’s being there; but few or no Doétors, 
fave only Younge, which was done by a mandate, being fon to Sir 
Peter, the King’s fchool-mafter. The Vice Chancellor and uni- 
verlity were exceeding flrict in that point, and refufed many impor- 
tunities of great men, among whom was Mr. Secretary, that made 
= means for Mr. Weftfield; but it would not be; neither the 

ing’s intreaty for John Dun would prevail; bur they are threaten- 


ed with a mandate, which, if it come, it is like they will obey; 
but they are refolved to give him fuch a blow withal, that he were 
better be without it. Indeed the Bifhop of Chichetter, Vice Chan- 
sellor, hath been very ilifi, and carried himfelf very peremptory 
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that way, wherein he is not much to be blamed, being a matter of 
more confequence than at firft was imagined. He did his part eve- 
ry way, as well in moderating the divinity act, as in taking great 
pains in all other things, and keeping exceeding great cheer. 

“* T have here fent you the queftions in brief, for otherwife they 
would bear too great a bulk. And fo I commend you to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. From London the 16th of March 1614. 

Your Lordfhip’s to command, 

Joun CHAMBERLAIN.” 


We fhall, for the prefent, take leave of this publication 
with the fubfequent letter from King Charles to the Duke of 
Buckingham, relating to the differences arifing between the 
King and his Spanith confort. 


** King Charles to the Duke of Buckingham. 


* Steenie, 

*¢ You know what patience I have had with the unkind ufages 
of my wife, grounded upon a belief that it was not in her nature, 
but made by ill inftruments, and overcome by your perfuafions to 
me, that my kind ufages would be able to reétify thofe mifunder- 
ftandings. | hope my ground may be true, but I am fure you 
have erred in your opinion ; for I find daily worfe and worfe effects 
of ill offices done between us, my kind ufages having no power to 
mend any thing. Now neceffity urges me to vent myfelf to you 
in this particular, for grief is eafe being told to a friend; and be- 
caufe I have many obligations to my mother-in-law (knowing that 
thefe courfes of my wife’s are fo much againft her knowledge, that 
that they are contrary to her advice) I would do nothing concerning 
her daughter that may tafte of any harfhnefs, without advertifing 
her of the reafons and neceflity of the thing; therefore I have 
chofen you for this purpofe, becaufe you having been one of the 
chief caufes that hath withheld me trom thefe courfes hitherto, 
you may well be one of my chief witneffes, that I have been forced 
into thefe courfes now. You muft therefore advertife my mother- 
in-law, that I muft remove all thofe inftruments that are caufes of 
unkindnefs between her daughter and me, few or none of the fer- 
vants being free of this fault in one kind or other; therefore I 
would be glad that fhe might find a means to make themfelves 
fuitors to be gone: if this be not, I hope there can be no excep- 
tions taken at me, to follow the example of Spain and Savoy in 
this particular. So requiring a fpeedy anfwer of thee in this bufi- 
fiefs (for the longer it is delayed, the worfe it will grow) I reft, 


Your loving, faithful, conftant friend, 
Cuarres R.” 


‘ 


A general 
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A general Hiftory of Ireland, frm the earlicft Accounts to the Clofe 
of the twelfth Century, calleéted from the moft authentic Records, 
By Mr. O’ Halloran, 2 vols. ato. 11, 11s. 6d. in boards, 
Robinfon, 


By the mcf authentic records, we prefume Mr. O’Halloran 
would not have us underftand tomething fuperlatively authen- 
tic, or even potitively authentic at all; a bad thing of the 
kind, if the beft to be obtained, has fo far a title to the fu- 
perlative degree ; and fo far we give our hiftorian credit for 
authenticity, At the fame time we give him credit for that 
ingenuity, with which he maintains an hypothefis ; by which 
it appears, with the help of fuppofing the exiftence of a few 
odd forgotten generations, that the Irifh are derived through 
Japhet, Magog, Baath and Pheenius from Noah.—It is 2 
pity Patrick Maggrath was not at his countryman’s elbow ; 
he whofe family was as old as Adam, and older too, would 
certainly have given him a hint to trace the Milefian defcent 
through the line of antediluvian patriarchs, up to the father of 
mankind. Not that Mr. O'Halloran himfelf is wanting ei- 
ther in the opinion of the high antiquity of the Milefian ori- 
ginal, or in his readinefs to difcover proofs of it, where none 
but fo apt and diligent an enquirer as himfelf would have fut; 
pected the leaft veitige of its exiftence. 

*¢ In treating of every particular reign,” {ays our author, ‘‘ I have 
examined whatever had been advanced by difterent writers, either in 
print or manu(cript, on the fubject. kven Routh, Uther, Ward, 
Colgan, and other eccleliaflical writers, were explored for informa- 
tion ; and I have rejected whatever feemed improbable or ill-foun- 
ded. Frequent mention is made, in early days of invafions from 
Africa, and of tranfactions between our anceftors and thefe people. 
As no other people of Africa but the Carthiginians were a maritime 
ot commercial people, I began to fufpect that thefe were the very 
Fomharaigs fo often fpoken of. I confulted their hiftory, compared 
the eras in queftion, and fatisfied myfelf, as I hope I fhall the public, 
that my fuipicions were well grounded. This explained and jufti- 
fied the extent of our early commerce, the improvements in arts and 
manufactures, the working of our mines of copper, lead, and iron, 
the great riches of the country, and the fources from whence they 
towed! Befides their exterfive commerce, for which the Cartha- 
ginians were fo renowned, it is a known fact, that, in their wars 
with the Romans, they hired mercenaries, not only in Iberia and 
‘Gav!, but drew troops from the Atlantic ifles. To illuftrate this, 
we find mention made of the Fine Fomharaig, or African legions, 
in our carly records, who, | take for granted, to be Ivith troops 
configred to that fervice : and for this reafon, that our bands in 
Gaul were called Fine-Gall, as, in a fubfequent period, thofe in 

Scotland 
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Scotland were called Fine-Albin, juft as the Romans denominated 
their legions after the countries in which they ferved. But, to thew 
that there is fomething more than conjecture in what is here advan- 
ced, it evidently appears, that Carthaginian fwords, found near the 
plains of Canna, and ancient Irith {words, fo frequently met with, 
are, as to fhape, fize, and mixture of metals, fo exadtly fimilar, 
that the aflay-imafter of the mint, who examined both, pronounced 
that they were caft in the fame cauldron !” 


Well faid Mafter Aflay-Mafter! And well written Mr, 


O’Halloran ! 

But, to give the reader a fhort fpecimen of the hiftory it- 
felf. 

“‘ In the year of the world, according to the Hebrew computa- 
tion, 2736, inthe month of Bel or May, and the 17th day of the 
moon’s age, according to the relation of Amhergin, high-prieft to 
this expedition, Ireland was invaded by a numerous body of felect 
troops, from Galicia in Spain. After fubduing the country, and 
eflablifhing their government on a permanent bafis, as fhall be re- 
Jated in its place, they fet on foot an inquiry into the hittory and an- 
tiquities of the people thus reduced, how long they had been in the 
kiagdom, and what colonies had preceded them, &c. The refult 
of their refearches produced the following relations, which have 
been as carefully tranfmitted from age to age, as thofe of their own 
particular exploits, and thefe of their ancettors. 

‘* In the year of the world 1956, Partholan, the fon of Seara, 
the fon of Sru, the fon of Eafru, fonof Framant, fon to Fathocda, 
the fon of Magog, fon to Japhet, the fon of Noah, landed in Ire- 
land, accompanied by his wife Ealga, or Ealgnait, his three fons, 
Rughraidhe, Slainge, and Leighline, with their wives, and 1000 
foldiers. The book of invafions, from which this relation is taken, 
fixes the time of his landing to be 278 years after the flood; but 
Mr. O'Flaherty makes it 35 years later; differences, however, of 
litle confequence in tranf:¢tions fo remote and uninterefling. The 
caufe of his flying from his native country, Greece, we are told, 
was, the inhuman murder of his father and mother, with a refolu- 
tion to cut off alfo his elder brother, in order to poflefs himfelf of 
the fupreme command ; but his parricide and villainy were fo uni- 
verfaliy detefted, that he was compelled to fly the country, and feek 
new abodes, and at length, as we fee, with his followers, reached 
Ireland. ‘The book of conquefts mentions—but as an affair not au- 
thenticated—that before the arrival of Partholan, Ireland was pof- 
fefled by a colony from Africa, under the command of Ciocall, be- 
tween whom and the new comers a bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Africans were cut off. : , 

** Soon after the landing of Partholan, his fon Slaigne died, and 
was interred in the fide of a mountain, in the prefent county of 
Down, from him denominated Sliabh-Slaigne, flabh being Irith 
fora mountain. Laighline alfo died, and was buried near a lake in 


Meath, from him called Loch-Laighline ; and from the place of 
O Rughraidhe’s 
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Rughraidhe’s interment, the adjoining lake was called Loch-Rugh- 
raidhe. After areign of thirty years, Partholan quitted this life, 
at Magh-Alta, in Meath, leaving the kingdom between his four 
fons, born in Ireland, whofe names were Kar, Orba, Fearn, and 
Feargna. 

“© We are furprifed ‘* continues our hiftorian,” to find in the re- 
tinue of this prince, four men ot letters, three druids, three generals, 
a knight, a beatach or keeper of open houfe, and two merchants, 
whofe names are preferved in our annals,” 

And indeed fo fhould we be furprifed tao; if we had not 
adopted, on this occafion, the ail admivari of Horace. In 
the hiftory of a land of wonders we fhould be furprifed at 
every thing or nothing.* 

If the reader requires any farther proof or example of the 
authenticity of this hiftory, we refer him to the volumes 
theinfelves 3 in which he will find a well conneéted feries of 
fabulous accounts, which might with propriety enough be 
ftiled the Romantic Hiftory of Ireland ; as fuch, therefore, 
we recommend it to our readers, E, 


An Account of fome remarkable ancient Ruins, lately aifcovered in 
ihe Highlands, and northern Parts of Scotland, By Fobn 
Wiiliams. 8yo..2s, Cadell. 


Thefe ancient ruins are indeed fo very remarkable, that 
Mr. Williams appears to have been under fome difficulty to 
obtain credit for their exiftence 3 which is now, however, ad- 
mitted, They confift of forts or ancient fortifications, whofe 
walls have been vitritied, and that fo very compleatly that 
their ruins feemr like coarfe glafs.¢ The firft of thefe curious 
forts, defcribed by our author, is fituated on the hill of 
Knock-farril in Rothfhire ; on which hill he makes the fol- 
lowing obferyations, which will amufe the literate, if it 
fhould not conyince the critical, reader. 

_ “* The full name of this reniarkable fortified bill, is Knock-far- 
ril-naphian, which. am told by geotiemen {killed in the Galic lan- 


guages is Fingal’s place on Knock-farril, this being the name of 
xe hull, 


* 
* ‘ 

Credulous as our author is, however, as to the exiftence of hiftorical perfona- 
ges = pay meral tranfoctigns, he excepts againit Bithop Hutchinfon’s notion of 
the phy cal hiftory of the coyntrye On the landing of Partholan, it is faid tere 
a but threc )\Kes and mine rivers ; which, according to the bifhop, were 
a’ apnea then exittence 5- whereas our hiftcrian fuppcfes they were at that 
time 2 eing, thouz : now difcovered by the inhabitants: a fuppofition probable 
enough, even thouyh rivers and lakes fhould not be admitted, as he prefumes, to 
be nearly coeval with the creation. 

ah: Thefe vitrifications, it is faid, are evidently the effect of fire, apd not of any 
” mene oF are — ry ftones, It is remarked alfo that thefe vitrifications 
, ty found where the rock is of the plumb-pudding kind, whdfe fubft i 
y fo . e fubftance is 
eafily vitrified. , ee ° ’ 
“s The 
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«« The tradition of the common people concerning this place, 
is, that it was the habitation of giants ; when giants were in the 
jend! That the chief of thefe giants was Ree Phian M’Coul, 
which, I am told, means King Fingal the fon of Coul. 

“© | think it no wonder at all, they fuppofe fuch extraordinary 
buildings as thefe the work of giants. We often meet with tradi- 
tions that appear much more abfurd. And the tradition of the 
wonderful feats Fingal and his heroes were faid to perform, might, 
in atter ages, very weli make them pafs for giants; efpecially when 
thofe feats would be exaggerared in after ages by poetical fiction. 

“ It is highly probable, that this was oue of Fingal’s habitations 
or places of itrength, as this country, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Sutherland, Caithnefs, and the coaft of Moray, wete fub- 
ject to be invaded by the northern powets. 

“© The coafts of the Moray and Pentland friths, were the places 
they commonly infefted ; and I make no doubt but thefe countries 
were the fcenes of Fingal’s wars with thofe powers, fo often cele- 
brated by Offian, and other ancient Highland bards. To place the 
fcene of thofe wars, and to make Fingal king only of that little rocky 
country now called Morven, a {mall diftriét in the county of Argyll, 
in my opinion, betrays a criminal degree of ignorance of the High- 
lands in any one that writes of thefe matters, and does but little 
honour to fo renowned a hero, to confine him to fo {mall a fpot. 

** I have read Offian, and I ain pretty fure, from circumftances, 
I can fix for.c of the feenes of thofe poems in Moray and Caith- 
nefs, &c. I nave, indeed, been tempted to imagine, that this re- 
markable place, Knockfarril, is the ruins of Selma, the palace or 
habitation of Fingal, fo often celebrated by Offian, 

‘** Many circumftances give their joint fuffrage, to make this 
conjeCture appear at leaft probable. 

‘* This is a beautiful and a centrical fituation. 

** The buildings on this fortified hill, have been of great extent, 
and appear by the ruins to have been of great ftrength, and better 
executed than any of the kind I have feen.—There are clear veftiges 
of a remarkable road, leading from this place through the hills, 
towards the north-weft fea. . 

‘¢ Several places in this neighbourhood bear the names of fome 
of Fingal’s heroes, which places might have belonged to the parti- 
cular men they are named after; and there are near this a fine river 
and valley, which to this day bear the name of Cona, the place of 
the famous bard Offian. 

‘“* When I firft faw the veftige of the ancient road leading to 
Knockfarril, I wondered what it could be, as it has been cut very 
deep and wide, and the bank thrown out is ftill very high, on the 
fide of the hil near the old ruins. 

“* The people of the country call this the giants’ hunting road ;. 

ut it appears to me, it was a road of communication between this 
and fome other remarkable place of ftrength, or between this and 
the north-weft fea, towards which it leads. This road does not take 
the neateft cut over hil! and dale. but feems to fearch every where ~ 
Oz the 
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the hardeft ground. In tome places I have feen it goa confiderable 
way about, to fhun a peat mois, and other {oft ground. 

‘¢ ] followed the track of this read three or tour miles, till it 
went in among the hills, the eaft fide of Biniwevus, but could not 
go much farther, without proper conveniencies for lying out all 
night. 

*¢ It appears evidently to have beea a road for men and horfes, 
but noi for carriages, as it is in fome places very narrow. 

‘¢ They have, indeed, cut wide and deep, where the foil was foft ; 
yet I obferved, that in going up the fide of a hill, where the ground 
was hard and firm, the road was not above five feet wide—juft fit 
for men and horfes to pafs in a line. 

** I have not difcovered fuch a road as this, leading to any other 
of the fortified hills I have feen. 

*s Whether the place of ftrength on Knockfarril was the famous 
ancient Selma, or not, I will not pretend to affert; but 1 cannot 
he!p being perfuaded, that the famous bard Offian had his refidence 
in this neighbourhood. 

*¢ He celebrates the vales, the ftreams, and the hills of Cona, 
as the fcenes where he exercifed his mute. 

‘6 The river Cona, now called Conan, is about three fhort miles 
from Knockfarril. 

‘¢ This river, fo famous of old, is now one of the fineft rivers 
in the north. 

“ Tr waters a beautiful valley of great length, befofe it emerges 
from among the hills; and then it winds its way through a beauti- 
ful, extenfive, level country, in which it forms itfelf into many a 
long and {mooth canal, and charming limpid flream, before it enters 
the tide near Dingwall. The valley watered by this river, is ftill 
callea Strath-conan, which is but a little variation, in fo long a time, 
irom Strath-cona. 

*¢ Many of the hills on both fides this fine river, bordering on 
the low country, are beautifully wild, and command an extenfive 
profpect to the eaft. When the aged bard would afcend one of . 
theie hills in the morning, and behold the glory of the rifing fun, 
enlightening the whole profpect before him, and darting his all- 
chearing beams to the place of his retreat, and gilding the ttreams 
of his Cona with burnifhed filver, no wonder if his mufe was fired 
to celebrate the morning glories of the great luminary, when fhining 
over * the blue ocean on the fides of the Morven.’ 

‘* There are many romantic feenes of woods, rocks, and falls of 
water, near the foot of the glen or valley, 

** Thefe, with the hills, the widely extended country, and va- 
rious views of the river which the hills command, would bea 
charming retirement for the aged bard. 

** tn thort, there are fo many concurring circumftances, to make 
it appear probable that this country was the chief refidence of the 
famous warrior, Fingal, that I fhou!d {pin our this letter too long, 
were I to advance as many of them as have come under my ob- 
fervation. But the goodnefs and fituation of the countries on ee 
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fides the Moray frith, and the numerous remains of places of 
ftrength, and other monuments of remote antiquity, are to me as 
good as a thoufand proots, that there have been very remarkable 
people inhabiting theie countries in thofe early periods, and that 
they had very powerful enemies to oppofe.” 

All this may be true, and yet the objections, which have 
been made to the merit and authenticity of Fingal, as an epic 
poera, written by Offian, may remain in their full force.— 
We are better fatisfied with our author’s refle&tions on the 
manner, in which he {uppofes thele curious buildings to have 
been conftruéted : but for thefe, we muft refer our readers to 
the work itfelf, as well as for Mr. Williams’s defcription of 
the ruins of fome dry ftone buildings, which he difcovered in 
the Highlands ; and which he fuppotes were the work of the 
fame ages. WwW. 


On the Abufe of unrefirained Power, an hijfiorical Effay. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, Dilly. 


Itis amoft humiliating, not to call it deteftable, piture, 
which this fenfible and judicious eifayift hath here drawn, 
of the human mind; retpeéting its infatuation and debafe- 
ment by the poffeffion of unreftrained power. 

“* The defire of power and confideration,”’ fays he, ** is natural 
toman. It is the motive to his beft and wort actions. It is pur- 
fued by a Dion, by a Timoleon, with a view to diffufe liberty and 
happinefs ; by a Dionyfius, by an Agathocles, to fatiate an unprin- 
cipled and deitruétive ambition. Yet although this love of power 
be fo genera!, when it is poflefied beyond a certain degree and mea- 
fure, it is almoft conflantly tatal to intereft, virtue, and jelicity. Ie 
inflames the moft criminal and deftructive paffions, it corrupts the moft 
humane and gentle natures. What, indeed, fo adverfe to modera- 
tion, to humanity, to equal juflice, as the dangerous and ftimulating 
con{cioufnefs of being above all account ‘or controul! that when 
we fpeak, equity and law muft mourn in impotence and filence, 
that all who approach us, inftead of expoftulating, much lefs of 
cenfuring or avenging, muft and will app!aud our moft flagrant and 
wanton violations of juftice and humanity. How often is fuch fa- 
tal knowledge, fuch pernicious licence, the motive and the caufe of 
the moft horrid and incredible excefles ! It confounds all ideas of 
tight and wrong, it iavolves the innocent with the guilty, it wreaks 
its inconfiderate furv on omiffions and crimes with equal and undi- 
flinguithing feverity. All hittory is crowded with examples of this me- 
lancholy truth. Till corrupted by power, and the licenceof authority, 
who fo humane and irreproachable in their lives and manners, as 
they who were afterwards fo juftly branded with the infamous title 


and appellation of the Thirty Tyrants. Dionyfius sean 
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fis relates the fame of the Roman Decemvirs.* Before intoxicated 
and depraved by power, he reprefents Appius, the foul of that abo- 
minable confederacy, as a man of virtue, a lover of juttice and of 
his country, an enemy te odious diftin¢tions, and as defirous of per- 
fuading all his fellow-citizens to confider the commonwealth as one 
body, yet into what a monfter of tyranny, luft, and cruelty, did he 
not afterwards degenerate? Quintus Fabius,} furnamed Vibulanus, 
and who had been thrice Conful, was alfo eminently virtuous, till 
blinded by ambition, and perverted by the fuggeftions of Appius, 
he gave into, and adopted, his wicked fyitem of conduct.* The 
young nobility too, notwithftanding their virtuous education, for- 
mer moderation, and defire of public efteem, were feduced intw the 
fame views by like perfuafions and arguments, and confirmed in 
them by the reward of their compliance and fupport, the confifea- 
tion and fpoils of the effects, property, and eftates of the unhappy 
fufferers, their deluded and oppreffed fellow-citizens. ‘The progrets 
of Tiberius’s abominable impurities and crimes; the mild, and 
even foft nature of Nero, in the dawn and beginning of his reign, 
and after improvement in all kinds of vice and wickednefs, in pros 
portion to the feeble and pufillanimous oppofition, and even encou- 
ragement they met with, we ftill read with indignation and horror, 
Though the humane and benevolent fpirit of reformed Chriftianity, 
in union with other caufes, has reftrained in a great degree this mad 
career of vice and cruelty in the modern princes of Europe; yet it 
{till disfigures and pollutes the page of hiftory with too many in- 
ftances, and in the unenlightened regions of Afia and the Eatft, 
where fenfuality, tyranny, and cruelty, feem to have eftablifhed 
their throne from time immemorial, the fame excefles and enormi« 
ties ftill prevail, and alarm and terrify every day the effeminate and 
daftardly inhabitants, the culpable and unhappy objects of them.” 
Thefe general obfervations our effayift enforces and il- 
luftrates by a particular enumeration of faéts and examples; 
taken from both ancient and modern hiftory. A feries, 
which, he obferves, though it place not the human charatter 
in a very amiable point of view, will at leaft contribute to 
our more perfect knowledge of it; and may alfo help to 
preferve prefent and future princes from imitating fuch un- 
worthy proceedings, and caution people and nations from in- 
trufting princes and magiftrates with a degree of authority 
deftruétive of all the ends of government, and incompatible 
with reafon and humanity. ‘Lhis hiftorical feries of ftriking 
examples, of the abufe of unlimited power, is clofed with 
the following concluding reflections. 


* Lib. x. 64. + Dionyfius Hal. lib. x. 58. 
® Livy's words are, ‘¢ Hune enim virum (Fabium) egregium olim domi, mili- 
# tiseque, decemviratus collegeque ita mutaverint ut Appii quam fui fimilis efie 
mallet.” Livy, lib, iii, cap. 41. 
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‘ Ic is time to turn our eyes from a picture fo fhocking, fo 
difhonourable to our fpecies. I truft, however, that though drawn 
by fo unfk ‘Iful an hand, the colours will laft, and the draught be of 
fervice, at leaft to my countrymen and fellow-citizens. For confi- 
dering the progrefs of arbitrary power in nations around us; the 
increafe of taxes, of armies, both civil and military ; the defence- 
iefs flare of the unarmed; our frequent intercourfe with foreign 
aud defpotic courts, both by ore and travel, particularly 
that of France ; our equally injudicious and corrupt adiniration of 
their politics and manners; our own effeminacy, felfiflime(s, and 
cvicgard of public good; and let me add, a al alarming fymp- 
tom (notwithftanding the fneers of certain perfons) the ridicule and 

eatempt into which the moft noble of characters, that of a pa- 
criot or lover of his country, has lately fallen, through the artifices 
of fome and hypocrify pf others; I fay, confidering all thefe mul- 
tiplied reafons and circumftances, it is certainly, and in a very high 
degree, the duty of all perfons of liberal fentiment and of politi- 
cal rellection, and whofe experience is not confined to the narrow 
ovlervation of their own times, to call forth all their attention; to 
look forward, and to anticipate what may be the probable condition 
ol their children and defcendants in no very diftant period, The 
very fcenes, the very exceffes and enormities we have been de- 
fcribing, may be again repeated, and even with aggravation. 

‘© The legiflature, the fountain of juftice and equity (the cala- 
mity is not without precedent) may be corrupted in its very fource ; 
may be perverted into a tool of oppreffion and tenfold tyranny, and 
the reftraints of law and controul, being fapped and thrown down, 
the princes of Europe * may be inflamed into fiends and demons, 
their fubjects degraded into the vileft flaves and beafts of burthen. 
In vain is it proteited by every prince, by every minifter, that no- 
thing is fo diftant from their views 2s oppreflion and tyranny ; that 
they abhor and cetett fuch maxims and proceedings, and what ap- 
pearance foever a meafure may bave of innovation, or oppofition to 
the ipirit aod genius of our conftitution ; be it the fufpenfion of 
our palladium, or foreign troops and mercenaries, or oppreflive 
taxes, yet their only purpofe in the meafure is the fecurity, fup- 
port, and repuration of the empire. Notwithftanding all hiftory, and 
1 trait this efay to> plainly proves the contrary, calls aloud not to be- 
lieve or truft them, and deciarés in every page, that whenever princes 
or minifters meet not with obftacles to their views and defigns, 
however felfith or ruinous, and though aimed at the very corner- 
ftones and pillars of the conftitution, they will endeavour to at- 
tempt, if not refolutely oppofed, to undermine, or openly to over- 


* Is not the poffibility of fuch a revolution fuppofed in the fellowing paffage ? 
* La plupart des peuples d'Europe font encore gouverncs par les maurs. Mais 6, 
“ par un long abus du pouvoir, fi, par une grande congudte, le defpotifme s*établif- 
* foit Aun certain point, il n’y auroit pas des meeurs ni de climat qui tinffent, & 


** dans cette belle partie du monde, la nature humaine fouffriroit, au moins par - 


“ un temps, les infultes qu’un lui fait dans les trois autres.” L'Efprit des Loix, 
lib. vii. cap. 8, : , . ; 
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turn them ;* and that unreftrained power is not to be trufied in 
snortal hands, but will ever be abufed, to the ruin and mifery of 
thofe who are fubject to ir; and in the end, fpite of their injudi- 
cious pride and ignorance, to that of the pofleffors. In a few 
words, to all thefe ignorant or infidious proteftations of princes and 
minifters, the experience of al! ages authorifes and commands us to 
reply in the ftrong and emphatical language of Cicero, * Non fa- 
ciemus, inquit, primum ne!cio: deinde timeo: poftremo non com- 
mittam ut veftro beneficio potius quam noftro confilio falvi effe 
poilimus.’+ 

In an advertifement prefixed to this eflay, we are told, 
the * author has by him feveral others upon different fub- 
jetes, which may perhaps tee the light, if this fpecimen 
fhould be thought to meet the indulgence of the public.”— 
We cannot deny our fufirage, fo far as it may extend, in the 
writer’s favour, ¥ 


* Even Hobbes could fay, « Of al! paffions, that which inclineth men 
* leaft to break the laws, istear, Nay, excepting fome generous natures, it is 
‘¢ the only thing (when there is appearance of profit or pleafure by breaking the 
s* laws) that makes men keep them.” Hebbes’s Works, p. 229, edit. folio, 1750. 
+ During the crifis of the memorable feceffion at Rome, Brutus very juftly re- 
prefented to the people, “ Thet the only fecurity to thefe who were afraid of their 
s¢ fuperiors, was for the former to be convinced, that, if the authors had the will 
** to injure them, they fhould not have the power; for as long as ill men had the 
§¢ power, they would never want the will. Dionytius Hal, lib. yi. cap, Ixxxvily 





The Seafons of Fames Thomfon. A new Edition, adorned with a 
Set of Engravings from original Defigns. To which is pre- 
jixed an Effay on the Pian and Charaéter of the Poem. By 
J. Akin. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Murray. 


As comparifons are odious, we fhall not remind our rea- 
ders of fome recent attempts to illuftrate this popular poem. 
Let it fufhice that we make the moft of the prefent fucce(sful 
endeavour to do juftice to fo pleafing a produétion, not only 
by a careful and corre& edition of the text, but by a perti- 
nent and judicious illuftration of its plan and execution, in 
the critical effay prefixed :* a fpecimen of the latter of 
which, we doubt not, will be acceptable to our readers. 

** When a work of art,” fays Mr. Aikin, ‘* adds to mafterly 
execution novelty of defign, it demands not only a curfory-admira- 
tion, but fuch a mature enquiry into the principles upon which it 
has been formed, as may determigé how far it deferves to be re- 


* To the credit of the bookfeller and the artifts concerned in the embellifh- 
ments, it muft be alfo remarked, that both the prefs-work and engravings are 
executed with neatnefs, tafte, and elegance. 
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ceived as a model for future attempts in the fame walk. Original$ 
are always rare productions. The performances of artifts in gene* 
ral, even of thofe who ftand high in their refpective claffes, are only 
imitations; which have more or le{s merit, in proportion to the 
degree of fkill and judgment with which they copy originals more or 
lefs excellent. A good original, therefore, forms an zra in the art it- 
felf ; and the hiftory of every art divides itfelf into periods compre- 
hending the intervals between the appearance of different approved 
originals. Sometimes, indeed, various models of a very different caft 
may exercife the talents of imitators during a fingle period ; and this 
will more frequently be the cafe, as arts become more generally 
known and ftudied ; difference of tafte being always the refult of li- 
beral and varied purfuit. 

‘** How ftrongly thefe periods are marked in the hiftory of pee- 
try, both ancient and modern, a curfory view will fuffice to thew. 
The fcarcity of originals here is univerially acknowledged and la- 
mented, and the prefent race of poets are thought particularly 
chargeable with this defeét. It ought, however, to be allowed in 
their favour, that if genius has Jectined, tafte has improved ; 
and thatif they imitate more, they choofe better models to copy 
after. 

‘¢ That Thomfon’s Seafons is the original whence our modern 
defcriptive poets have derived chat more elegant and corre¢t ftyle of 
painting natural objects which diftinguifhes them from their imme- 
diate predeceffors, will, I think, appear evident to one who exa- 
mines their feveral cafls and manners. That none of them, how- 
ever, have yet equalled their mafter ; and that his performance is an 
exquifite piece, replete with beauties of the moft engaging and de- 
lightful kind; will be fenfibly felt by all of congenial tafte :—and 
perhaps no poem was ever compofed which addreffed itfelf to the 
feelings of a greater number of readers. It is, therefore, on every 
account, an object well worthy the attention of criticifm; and an 
enquiry into the peculiar nature of its plan and the manner of its 
execution may be an agreeable introduction to a re-perufal of it in 
the elegant edition now offered to the public. 

** The defcription of fuch natural objects as by their beauty, 
grandeur, or novelty agreeably imprefs the imagination, has at all 
times been a principal and favourite occupation of poetry. Va- 
rious have beea the methods in which fuch defcriptions have been 
introduced. They have been made fubfervient co the purpofes of 
ornament and illuftration, in the more elevated and abftracted kinds 
of poetry, by being ufed as objects of fimilitude. “They have con- 
ftituted a pleafing and neceflary part of epic narration, when 
employed in forming a fcenery fuitable to the events. The fimple 
tale of paftoral life could fcarcely without their aid be rendered in 
any degree interefting. The precepts of an art, and the fyitems of 
philofophers, depend upon the adventitious ornaments afforded b 
them for almoft every thing which can render them fit fubjects for 
poetry. 


Vo. VIII, r ‘s Thus 
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‘¢ Thus intermixed as they are with almoft all, and effential ta 
fome fpecies of poetry, it was, however, thought that they could not 
legitimately ccnititute the whole, or even the principal part, of acze 
pital piece. Something of a more folid nature was required as the 
the ground-work of a poetical tabric ; pure defiription was oppofed 
to fenfe; and binding together the wi'd flowers which grew obvious 
to common fight and touch, was deemed a trifling aad unprofitable 
amufement. 

«¢ Such was the ftate of cr.cical opinion, when Thomfon publifh- 
ed, in fucceffion, but not in their prefent order,* the pieces which 
compote his Scafons; the firft capital work in which natural deferip- 
tion was profetfedly the principa! object. To paint the face of na- 
ture as chenging through ihe changing feafons ; to mark the ap- 
proaches, and trace the progrefs of thefe viciffitudes, in a feries of 
landfkips all formed upon images of grandeur or beauty; and to 
give animation and variety to the whole, by inter/periing manners 
and incidents fuitabie io the fcenery, appears to be the general defign 
of this poem. Eflentially different irom a dida¢tic piece, its buf- 
nefs is to deicribe, and the occupation of its Ai/ure to teach. And 
as in the Geergics, whenever the poet has, tor a while, borne away 
by the warmth of fancy, wandered through the flowery wilds of 
defcription, he fuddenly checks himielf, and returns to the toils of 
the hufbandinan ; fo Thomfon, in the midft of his delightful leffons 
of morality, and affecting relations, recurs to a view of that ftate of 
the feafon which introduced the digreffion. 

** It is an attention to this leading idea, that in this piece there is 
a progreffive jeries of defcriptions, all tending to a certain point, 
and all parts of a genera! plan, which alone can enabie us to range 
through the vaft variety and quick fucceffion of objects prefented in 
it, wich any clear conception of the writer’s method, or true judg- 
ment concerning what may be regarded as forwarding his main pur- 
pofe, or as merely ornamental deviation.” 

It is the clucidation of this point which conftitutes the 
principal part of the prefent eflay. 

** Although each of the Seafons,” continues Mr. Aikin, ** ap- 

ears to have been intended as a complete piece, and contains with 
in itfe}f the natural order of beginning, middle, and termination, 
yet, as they were at length collected and modelled by their author, 
they have all a mutual relation to each other, and concur in forms 
ing amore comprehenfive whole. The annual {pace in which the 
earth performs its revolution reund the fun is fo {trongly marked by 
nature for a perfect period, that all mankind have agreed in form- 
ing their computations of time upon it. In all the temperate cli- 
mates of the globe, the four feafons are fo many progreffive ftages 
in this circuit, which, like the aéts in a well-conftruéted drama, 
gradually difclofe, ripen, and bring to an end, the various bufinefs 
tranfacted on the great theatre of nature. The firvking analogy 
which this period with its feveral divifions bears to the courfe of 


© They appeared in the following order; Winter, Summer, Spring, Autumn. 
human 
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tuman exiftence, has been remarked and purfued by writers of all 
ages and countries. Spring has been reprefented as the youth of 
the year—the feafon of pleafing hope, lively energy, and rapid in- 
creafe. Summer has been refembled to perfect manhood—the fea- 
fon of fteady warmth, confirmed ftrength, and unremitting vigour. 
Autumn, which while it beitows the rich produéts of full maturity, 
is yet ever haftening to decline, has been aptly compared to that 
period, when man, mellowed by age, yields the moft valuable fruits 
of experience and wifdom, but daily exhibits increafing fymptoms 
of decay. The cold, cheerlefs, arid fluggifh Winter has almoft 
without a metaphor been termed the decrepid and hoary old age of 
the year. Thus the hiftory of the year, purfued through its 
changing feafons, is that of an individual, whofe exittence is mark- 
ed by a progreflive courfe from its origin to its termination. It is 
thus reprefented by our poet ; this idea preferves an unity and con- 
nexion through his whole work ; and the accurate obferver will re- 
mark a beautiful chain of circumftances in his defcription, by which 
the birth, vigour, decline and extinction of the vital principle of 
the year are pictured in the moft lively manner. 


This order and gradation of the whole, runs, as has been already . 


hinted, through each divifion of the poem. Every feafon has its 
incipient, confirmed, and receding ftate, of which its hiftorian 
ought to give diftin& views, arranged according to the fucceffion in 
which they appear. Each, too, like the prifmatic colours, is in- 
diftinguifhably blended in its origin and termination with that which 
precedes, and which follows it ; and it may be expected from the 
pencil of an artift to hit off thefe mingled fhades fo as to produce 
a pleafing and picturefque effect. Our poet has not been inatten- 
tive to thefe circumftances in the conduct of his plan, His Spring 
begins with a view of the feafon as yet unconfirmed, and partaking 
of the roughnefs of Winter ; * and it is not till after feveral fteps 
in gradual progreflion, that it breaks forth in all its ornaments, as 
the favourite of Love and Pleafure. His Autuma, after a rich 
profpect of its bounties and fplendours, gently fades into ‘ the 
fere, the yellow leaf,” and with the lengthened night, the clouded 
fun, and the rifing ftorm, finks into the arms of Winter. It is re- 
markable, that in order to produce fomething of a fimilar effect in 
his Summer, a feafon, which, on account of its uniformity of chas 
rater, does not admit of any ftrongly-marked gradations, he has 
comprized the whole of his defcription within the limits of a fingle 
day, purfuing the courfe of the fun from its rifing to its fetting. A 
Summer’s day is, in reality, a juft model of the entire feafon. 
Its beginning is moift and temperate ; its middle, fultry and parch- 
ing ; its clofe, foft and refrefhing. By thus exhibiting all the vi- 
cifftudes of Summer under one point of view, they are rendered 
much more ftriking than could have been done in a feries of feebly 
coutrafted and fcarcely diftinguifhable periods.” 

* A defcriptive piece, in which this very interval of time is reprefented, with 
all the oe of 2 naturalift, = 7a colouring 7 : poet, has lately appeared 
saa poem of Mr. Warton’s, entitled The fir/t of April. : 
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With this idea of the general plan of the work and its fe- 
veral parts, our effayift proceeds to take a view of the various 
fubje&ts compofing the defcriptive feries of which it chiefl 
confifts, We cannot however purfue him in the detail, but 
muft refer the critical reader to the effay itfelf, Ww. 





Letters between Lord Harvey and Dr. Middleton, concerning the 
Roman Senate. Publifhed from the original Mannufcripts by 
Thomas Knowles, D. D. 4to. 12s. in boards, Cadell. 


The fubje&t of thefe letters* is the nature and conftitution 
of the Roman fenate, in the early period of that republic ; 
Lord Harvey’s opinion being that under the regal government 
of Rome, the choice and nomination of the fenators depended 
entirely on the will of the prince; and that the confuls, who 
fuccecded that form of adminiftration, enjoyed the fame pre- 
rogative till the creation of the cenfors ; who poffefled after- 
wards, in like manner, the abfolute powcr of making and un- 
making fenators : the body of the people having no right di- 
redtty or indire&tly to interfere in the bufinefs. This opinion 
of his lord{hip’s was controverted by Dr. Middleton, who, 
maintained, on the other hand, that the kings, confuls, and 
cenfors, ated, in appointing the fenators, merely in a mini- 
fterial capacity, fubordinate to the choice of the people at 
large ; who always pofleffed the abfolute power of creating 
the fenators. 

Among a number of learned and ingenious obfervations, 
by which Lord Harvey maintains his hypothefis, are the fo!- 
lowing. 

** We do not in any author read of any perfon ftanding candidate 
to be chofen fenator, or of any one, who is faid ambire dignitatem 
Senatoriam, which we read of with regard to all other dignities 
whatever, conferabie by the people — 

—‘* Though you, fays his lordfhip to his learned friend, may 
endeavour to bring the difpute in this queftion to the fingle autho- 
rity of Dionyfius on one fide, and Livy on the other, yet fure you 
muft own it ftrengthens extremely my fide of the argument, who 
adhere to Livy’s account, that every Latin author, who wrote after 
thefe two hiflorians, either immediately, or remotely; in the time 
of the emperors, follows Livy in this particular.”— 


* Confifting of fixteen in number, nine by Dr. Middleton, and fix by Lord 
Hervey, the fon of Jobn Lord Hervey, created Earl of Briftol in 1714, and father 
to the late and prefent Earl of Briftul ; although dying before his own father he 
never poffefled the title and eftate of Earl himfelf, This is the nobleman who was 
fo fevercly and in many refpects unjuitly fatirized by Mr. Pope, If 
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~—‘t If you appeal to probability, it is not fo natural to imagine, 
that Romulus fhould afk the people, who were fit to advife him, as 
that he fhould choofe himfelf thofe, who were to counfel 4iz in go- 
verning them.” — 

—‘* When you infift on the general argument of the ultimate 
power, and lafl refort on every point being lodged in the people, £ 
admit it. But there is a material difference between their being 

judges of a proper choice of the fenators, on an appeal in the latt 
inftance, and by an extraordinary method, and their being the ori- 
ginal choofers of them, in a common election, in the firft inftance, 
and in the ordinary method ; which is all the power I contend for 
in the cenfors.”— 

—*‘* Auguftus’s taking the title of cenfor, as Suetonius and Dion 
Caffius both tell us he did, on purpofe to warrant his new modelling 
the fenate, both by purgations and admiffions ; and Claudius’s doing 
the fame, are to me demonftrations, that I have not over-rated, by 
my fyftem and conjecture, the power that the cenfors had over the 
fenate.” 

To the above argument Dr. Middleton replies. 

‘* Your lordfhip has confirmed yaur general argument by ftrong 
and clear teftimenies, urged with great {pirit and fupported by many 
ingenious obfervations on the conftitution of the Roman government: 
and if what I have offered could prevail only for fome abatement of 
that high notion of the cenforian power, by which your lordihip de- 
claresthem, ** the mafters of the feats of all fenators, to put in or 
turn out at pleafure ;” it would not perhaps be difficult to bring our 
opinions to fome agreement. 

** T fhall readily grant on my fide, that the cenfors had the proper 
and fole jurifdiction of enrolling all fenators in the ordinary way ; 
and of degrading them likewife, without any confent of the people : 
but this power of enrolling was but minifterial ; and the other of 
degrading fu far from being abfolute, that it was neceffarily groun- 
ded on the charge of forme crime, and always reverfible: it was not 
@ power toturn out at difcretion ; but to punith for vices ; and reache 

ed no further, than to a fufpenfion from office. 

“* The chief difficulty is to fettle the extraordinary method of 
fupplying the fenate, when the number of vacancies exceeded the 
ordinary fupply of the magiftrates : and though thefe occafions mutt 
have been frequent; yet the negligence of writers has not lefr us 
light enough to determine, where that power was lodged. I never 
thought, that the people were called to vote for the nomination of 
any fingle fenator, or any number of them in the firit inftance ; but 
that the cenfors, if in office, or fome other magiftrate, in their 
place, wa® appointed to prepare a lift, of the moft capable, and beft 
qualified by law or cuftom; and that the confent and approbation of 
the people was then required to give it a fanction, For, from the 
inftances referred to, in the courfe of this inquiry, we fee, that 
the fettlement of the roll was made, ix concione, or an aflembly of 
the people; which would have been done rather at home, if the will 
ef the magifirate had beea the ouly rule in the cafe, ae 
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“* In my notion of the people’s power under the kings, I follow 
Dionyfius, preferably to the Roman hiftorians, becaufe he had trae 
ced the origin of their antiquities with greater diligence and accue 
racy, and is univerfally held to be more authentic than them all: 
and alfo, becaufe in confirmation of his teftimony, we have an un- 
contefted proof of the people’s equal and fimilar power, in the other 
moft important branches of government. 

‘* As tothe teftimony of Cicero, I grant it to be of the greateft 
weight in all cafes, where he can be a competent witnefs: and 
where he fays therefore, ** that the kings made the fenators, and 
after them, the people :” I take the latter part of his aflertion, be- 
caufe he could not be miftaken in it; and reject the former, becaufe 
it was not fpoken from his own knowledge ; but, as I imagine, from 
the vulgar tradition, and prejudice of the place, where the name of 
king implied every thing that was arbitrary. 

** Your lordthip feems to confider the fenate, as the king’s coun- 
cil: but though it may fometimes be called fo improperly ; yet it 
is certain, that it was always efteemed as the public council of the 
commonwealth ; and as the guardian of its liberties, in which the 
whole people had an intereft. 

‘© The diftinétion of the fecret and general fenate was fuggefted 
to me by Manutius, though, for the omiffion of marking the place, 
I cannot at prefent recur to it: but his other diftinétion of the curule 
magiftracies will not hold good: for it may be fhewn by undeniable 
facts, that the inferior offices, and particularly that of queftor, gave 
the fame right to a perpetual feat in the fenate. 

** Upon the whole, there is, as your lordflip intimates, fo much 
obfcurity in every part of the queftion, and fuch feeming inconfitt- 
ency in the faéts and cafes of it, incidentally mentioned in hiftory ; 
that it is very difficult to reduce them to any uniform fyflem., ‘The 
great perplexity of the fubject, that all inquirers complain of, isa 
manifeft proof of the negligence of the Lat:n writers : and the come 
piaint would probably have been removed, if the books of Dionyfius 
had remained to us complete :_ whofe hiilory now ends unfortunately, 
where the ftrefs of this inquiry begins, with the creation of the 
cenfors.” 

On fo difficult a queftion, left undetermined by two fuch 
able controverfialifts, we are perfuaded our readers will not 
expe&t us to decide. It is to be obfeived, indeed, that both 
parties make fuch occafional conceflions, each in favour of his 
opponent’s opinion, that it is not very eafy to determine how 
far they differ. His lordfhip admits for inftance, that the 
right of chufing annual magiftrates was vefted in the people, 
and that thofe magiftrates had a right to fit and Vote in the 
fenate during their magiftracy, and a kind of claim for the 
future to be entered by the centors on the lift of fenators. 

But thefe, he fays, were not, properly fpeaking, fenators ; 
but perfons peculiarly privileged ; endeavouring to eftablifh 
an effential diftinction between thofe nominal fenators and 

thoie 
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thofe who had a lafting right to vote in the fenate. In proof 
of this point he adduces a number of authorities from the beft 
Roman writers. Indeed Dr. Middleton confeffes that -his 
Lordfhip hath all the Latin writers on his fide, but endeavours 
to invalidate their evidence by that of Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naflus; who, though a Greek, he confiders of fuperior au- 
thority to all the Roman hiftorians put together. Thefe 
latter, he fays, never treated the queftion profefledly, but 
only {poke of it occafionally and ilightly ; fo that it is no 
wonder they imputed the power of action to the popular 
agent, 

ar Thus,” fays he ** when Livy tells us, ‘* that the prefect of 
the city created the firft confuls, and that Brutus, one of thefe con- 
fuls, created P. Valerius his colleague in that office ;” or that the 
‘¢ Interex, on other occafions, created the confuls ; or that the Pon- 
* tifex Maximus was ordered by the fenate to create the firft tri- 
“* bunes ;” he means nothing more, than that thofe magiftrates cal- 


led the people together, in order to make fuch creations, in which ° 


they affified and prefided. And this, he obferves, is the ufual ftyle 
of all writers, particularly of thofe who write the hittory of their 
own country, and for the information of their own people, who have 
not the patience to treat minutely of things, which they fuppofe to 
be known to their readers, as well as to themfeives.— 

—‘* The cafe however is different with Dionyfius of Halicarnaf- 
fus, who proteffes to write for the inftruction of ftrangers, and un- 
dertakes to explain the civil government of Rome and the origin of 
its laws and conftitutions from the moft authentic records. 

‘* This celebrated author then informs us, that when Romulus 
had formed the project of his fenate, confifting of an hundred mem- 
bers, he referved to himfelf the nomination only of the firft, or pre- 
fident of the aflembly, and gave the choice of all the reft to the 
people, to be made by a vote of their tribes and their Curie—But 
mutt we prefer one Greek to all the Latin authors? Yes, as we pre- 
fer one pofitive evidence of credit to a hundred negative ones; or 
one writer, who fearches things to the bottom, to any number, who 
— the pains of fearching, take up with the popular account of 
things. 

‘¢ But of all the Roman writers, cited on the occafion, as Livy 
isthe chief, fo he wiil be found perhaps to be the only one, who, 
in the prefent cafe, defervesany regard from us; the reft of them, 
for the moft part, are but tranfcribers or epitomifers of him, rather 
than hiftorians.—So that in effect it is the fingle credit of Livy, 
which, in the queftion before us, ftands oppofed to Dionyfius ; and 
where thefe two happen to differ, it cannot be difficult to decide, 
which of them ought to have the preference ; nay it is already de- 
cided by the judgment of all the beft critics ; who, upon the com- 

arifon, have univerfally preferred the diligence and accuracy of 
FienySen, to the hafte and negligence of Livy.” 
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132; The Works of the Caledonian Bards. 


There’is fome plaufibility in this argument, although we 
do not think it altogether conclufive ; but we muft refer the 
learned reader for farther information to the letters them- 
felves, which though written fo long ago as the year 1735, 
have been witheld from the public, though repeated follici- 
tations have been made to the family to obtain leave to print 
them. To the honour of the prefent Earl the prejudices 
which formerly fubfifted in this refpeét are laid afide. —E, 


The Works of the Caledonian Bards. Tranflated from the Gallic. 
Voli. Small 8vo. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 


The firft volume of an intended feries of publications, 
whether of ten, or ten thoufand, volumes, we are not infor- 
med : though we are given to underfiand they are all, every 
whit, as good as Fingal and Temora,—Our readers will 
judge from the following fhort fpecimen, from the poem of 
Colinala and Orwi, and encourage it accordingly. 


“© Why does the tear of woe trickle down the wrinkled cheek of 
Chrimor ?—Often has the ftranger feafted in his hall; when the 
fhell of mirth went round, and bards fung the warriots of other 
days. His friends are many in other lands, but mournful is the 
chief. His mighty fon fleeps among the waves, and the foul of the. 
aged is fad. — 

*¢ Colmala and Orwi, the maids of the hill of hinds, were clothed 
with lovelinets: the locks of their beauty flew on the wings of the 
wind. White was the heaving of two fair bofoms behind their po- 
hithed bows. Often had they led rheir father’s hounds to the chate ; 
for the old hero fat lonely im his hall, and mourned the fall of all 
his fons. 

‘¢ Many warriors followed the daughters of beauty to the chafe, 
and poured forth their fighs in fecret. But warriors fighed in ‘vain ; 
for one was their love, and ftately was he! the mighty fon of Chri- 
mor, The friendly beams of both their foft eyes were towards the 
ae but fixed was his love on Colmala, the maid of the raven 
ocks. 

“« Daughter of my father, faid Orwi, thou love of Fergus! death 
is at my heart. I feel it there, my friend.—Wilt thou raife 4 
tomb o’er the unhappy ? My fatheris old, and thou art the choice of 
my hunter. He will, perhaps, aid thee, and give a ftone. So 
fhail Oiwi fleep in peace ; nor fhail her pale ghoft wander among 
the clouds of ftormy night, when the north pours its frozen venom 
on the litele{s plains.” 

A Calle Giion 
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A Colleétion of the Pieces formerly publifbed by Henry Brooke, Efg# 
Jo which are added feveral Plays and Poems, now firft printed. 
in four volumes, vo. il. 4s. White. 


The firft piece in this colleétion is a philofophical poem, 
entitled Univerfal Beauty, firft printed in the year 1735; to 
which the following argument is prefixed, as a fummary of 
the whole. 

‘© The author introduces his wotk with a general furvey of the 
whole, in nature of the plan or argument; and then commences 
anew with a demonftration, @ priori, of the being and attributes of 
God. Thence proceeds to creation, in which he endeavours at an 
opinion of the manner, as near as poflible he may ; as alfo of the na- 
ture and difference of the fubftances of fpirit and: matter; the ceco- 
nomy of the univerfe ; the aftronomic fyftem, phyfics, anatomy, and 
moft branches of natural philofophy ; in which the technical terms 
are as few, and the whole explained and made as eafy and obvious as 
poflible, The connection, dependence, -ufe, and beauty of thé 
whole. Man confidered ; the nature of his being; the manner of 
his attaining knowledge ; the analyfis of the mind, faculties, affec- 
tions, and paffions ; how they confift in each individual, and in the 
fpecies. The nature of fréedom; that it is not in the will; what 
it is, and wherein it confifts, demonftrated. Of vice, mifery, virtue, 
and happinefs ; their nature and final tendency. The whole being 
wrought into one natural and connected fcheme, the author rifes 
whence he began, and ends with a poetical rhapfody in the contem- 
plation of the beauty of the whole.” 

The great difficulty of treating philofophical argument in 
poetical numbers, hath been experienced by abler matters of 
verfification than Mr, Brooke ; it is no wonder, therefore, if 
he is found frequently to labour under it in the courfe of the 
poem. It is an equal difficulty which poets encounter in de- 
icribing the greater and more brilliant phenomena of nature ; 
the natural {ublimity and grandeur of which baffle the artifice 
of words, and, as Prior expreffes it, 

‘¢ All that is great turns into farce.” 

Confidering thefe difadvantages, the judicious reader will 
not be furprized to find more proofs of the author’s probity 
and piety, than of philofophy and poetry, in the performance 
before us.s—His philofophical argument is, indeed, for the 
moft part, cormmon-place declamation againft athei/ts, free- 
thinkers, &c 3 who are reprefented to be fuch a fad fet of filly 
fellows, that their pretended tenets are hardly worth a ferious 


* A gentleman of Ireland, well known as a writet, for his tragedies of Guf- 
tavus Vafa and the Earl of Effex, the Fool of Quality, and many otber pieces in 


profe and verfe. 
Vor. VIII, Q anfwer, 
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anfwer. This circumftance of fetting up atheiftical hypo- 
thefifts, merely to knock them down again, reminds us of four 
fhrewd lines, we have fomewhere read on the fubjeé, 

“¢ No atheift ever plagued the earth 

Till prieftly zealots gave him birth ; 

‘The pride and profit of their trade 

To damn the heretic they made !” 

As a fpecimen, however, both of our author’s philofophy 
and poetry, we fhall make a quotation from the beginning 
of his fourth book ; in which he treats of a fubje&, at prefeat 
pretty popular among philofophical readers. 

6 Frefh from his tafk, the rifing bard afpires, 
And all his bofom glows with recent fires : 
Life, life, new forms and conftitutes the theme! 
The fong too kindles in the vital fame, 
Whofe vivid principle diffufive fpreads, 
And through our ftrain contagious rapture theds. 
Whate’er the fpark, the light, the lamp, the ray, 
Effence or ef§uence of eflential day, 
Subftance, or tranfubftantiate, and infhrined, 
Soul, fpirit, reafon, intellect, or mind ; 
Or thefe but terms, that dignify the ufe 
Of fome unknown, fome entity abftrufe— 
Perception fpecifies the facred guetft, 
Appropriate to the individual breatt ; 
hence, independence through dependence flows, 15 
And each unknowing his exiftence, knows ; 
Exiftence, varied by Almighty plan, 
From lowly reptiles, to the pride of man ; 
While incorporeal in corporeal dwells, 
Difting, in union, of affociate cells ; 29 


Var. 13. Perception fpecifies] Tho’ (upon the reafons and authority of an emi- 
went author) it has long been admitted, that perfonal identity, or famenefs, confitts 
in confcioufnefs ; yet as confcioufnefs, whether by direct, or reflex perception, 
may, at moft, be no other than the infeparable operation, or a¢tive principle of 
tome fimple, unchangeable, or individual fubfance; it is obvious to difpute, that 
fuch identity, or famenefs, may more truly exit in the fimplicity, or unchangea- 
blenefs of fuch fubftance, than in any operation, whether feparable or infeparable : 
and yet, on the other hand, it is moft evident, that a con{cioufnefs agreeing thro’ 
differently diftant points of duration, or, (if I may be allowed the Cnoetlioe) a 
confentaneous perceptien, is the higheft demonftration of the entity of fuch fub- 
fiance, as no one fubftance, or being, can perceive for another; which again is 4 
further demonftration of the fimplicity, or unchangeablenefs of fuch,fubftance, a3 
it now perceives for that very felf, whichit alfo perceives was the fame, or identi- 
cal felf, from the firft infant of its perception, notwithftanding all the various 
ghanges, and revolutions it has obferved through all nature befide 

Ver. 16. And each unknowing his exifience| whence we know, that we who 
now are, were in times paft; though what we are, or were, we know not—— 

Ver. 19+ While incorporeal |] neither the manner in which the union between 
fuch fabftance and matter is made, fo as to imform the fupid mafs with an action 
wtterly atien to its nature. 
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Whence powers their prime informing acts difpenfe, 
And fovereign guide the miniftry of fenfe. 
Tho’ what ! if oft, while nature works unfeen, 
And locomotive forms the nice machine, 
Sublimed and quick thro’ elemental ftrife, 25 
The infenfate boafts its vegetative life ; 
A iteaming vapour thro’ the mafs exhales, 
And warming breathes its imitative gales ; 
Fomenting in the heart’s vibration plays, 
And cifcling winds the tubulary maze ; 30 
With confcious aét the vivid femblance vies, 
And fubtile now the fprightly nerve fupplies ; 
Unconfcious lifts the lucid ball to light, 
And glares around with unperceiving fight 
Or ftudious feems to mufe with thought profound, 
Or lifts as ’waked to catch the flying found— 36 
So temper’d wondrous by mechanic icheme, 
‘the fovereign Geometrician knits the frame ; 
In mode of organizing texture wrought, 
And quick with {pirited quinteffence fraught : 49 
When objects on the exterior membrane prefs, 
The alarm runs inmoft thro’ each dark recefs, 
Impulfive ftrikes the correfponding fprings, 
And moves the accord of fympathetic ftrings ; 
Effects, like acts, inevitable rife, 45 
(Preordinate in the defign Allwife) 
Yet ftill their earthly origin retain, 
Reductive to the principle terrene, 


Ver. 23. Tho nvbat!] In the account to which this note is annexed, J have 
doubtiefs affigned a capacity of higher perfeétions to matter than it will eafily be 
admitted fufceptible of ; and therefore I was obliged to call in no lefs thane——— 

Ver. 38. Sovegt1GN GromeTRic1AN] Omnipotence to fupport the 
fcheme, who aétuating and informing all nature by his wifdom, as he created it 
by his wiil, the creature fo fubje€ted, ¢annot poffibly withftand the creating power, 
and nothing to him is impoffible, but impoffibility, that is impotence, or what in 
the very fuppofition deftroys that very power it would affert ;—Nor are fuch impo- 
tential hypothefes unfrequently ftarted, and defended by a mifguided zeal, which 
in the behalf of Omnipotence would deftroy the very nature of power, indiftinélly 
tonfounding truth and falfehood, and thereby afcribing and fubjecting all things 
rather to an unaccountable arbitrary will, than to an infinite power ever guided 
equally by that infinite wifdom which equally and infinitely contemplates and a€tu- 
ates nature, agreeable to. that order and thofe laws originally by that wifdom im~- 
preffed on ali things.—F fhould be unwilling to lay an error of this kind to the 
charge of a worthy prelate of a neighbouring nation, author of a late moft learned 
treatife, wherein he denies that brates, or the inferior animal fyftem is endued with 
any being diftin@ from matter, and yet does not feem to me to account for the 
exiftence of a€tions of fach animals as mere machines ; but if I do not grofsly 
mifapprehend him, he afcribes to them, and confequently to mere matter under 
the term of animal life, an inferior kind of perception and ideas, and thus has 
catried the perfétions of matter to a higher pitch than I can pretend to with any 
appearance of reafon or even pofibility.—I fhall hereafter have a more ample and 
proper opportunity to thew the abfurdity of this hypothefis, and fhall at prefent only 
hint a few reafons that are applicable to the occafion, which are thefea Thae 
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Tho’ curious todeceive with mimic fkill, 
And feint the dictate of interior will. 
Here, matter’s fix’d eternal barriers ftand ; 
Tho’ wrought beneath the Almighty’s forming hand, 
Tho’ fubtilized beyond the kindling ray, 
Or facred flame of Heav’ns empyreal day, 
No plexured mode, no aptitude refined, 
Can yield one glimpfe of all-intorming mind ; 
The parts diftinét in firm cohefion lie, 
Dittinct as thofe that range the diitant ky ; 
Time’s ficeting points the unreal felf devour, 
Varied and loft through every changling hour; 
Whence, the precarious fyitem, tho’ compact, 
Can ne’er arrive to individual act ; 
Since impotence abfurdly fhould enfue, 
Diftinction be the fame, and one be ten, or two. 
Not fo, in intellectual fpleadors bright, 63 
The foul’s irradiance burns with native light, an 
it 


Ver. st. Here, matter’s fxd] Whether matter be divifible ad infinitum, or 
not, if it is capable of any degree of perception, fuch perception muft either be na- 
turally inherent, or arife from fome peculiar modification :—now, as no two parts 
of matter can exift in the fame place, (for then neither part would exift in any 
place, as each would occupy the place of the other) the parts however harmonioufly 
tnodified, or clofely united, are abfolutely diftin& from each other, fince their 
coherence can only confift in neighbourhood or contiguity, and not in corporation : 
if therefore the parts fo diftinét have any inherent perception, they muft have a 
perception as diftin& from each other as their parts; and if divifible ad infinitum, 
there is fuch a confusion of indiftinét diftinct perceptions, as is too abfurd for any thing 
but a jeff. But if matter is reducible to atoms, and every atom fuppofed to perceive, 
I would afk how atoms can be organized fo as to fee, hear, fmell, &c, and if orga- 
nization is neceffary to the perception of matter, either fuch perception arifes intire- 
ly new from the organization, or the organization only gives a liberty of aétion to 
the perception that was prior and diftinétly latent in every part ; butif in the former 
fuppofition fuch perception is fulely produced by the organization or modification, 
organization or modification, however nice or mechanic, being no other than amode 
of form, or figure, the moft extraneous and incidental of any property of matter, and 
perception being the moft abfolute and fimple of any thing we know, and by which alone we 
know all tha’ we do know ; tuch hy pothefis, J fay, carries in itfelf fuch a palpable con- 
tradiétion and confutation, as to make what is fimple, abfolute, and invariable, to 
be produced by what is moft co.x pound, precarious, and changeable, nay, by amere 
relative term, figure being no other than the circum{cription of {pace furrounding 
a finite body. But if in the laft cafe and refuge, organization or mod fication is 
fuppofed only to give a power of aétion to what was before latent in the parts of 
matter, if the perceptions continue ftill as diflin@ as the parts, here muft arife 
fuch a multiplicity of perceptions, as muft deftroy andconfound the very operation 
of the organs by which the parts perceive. And laftly, if it be alledged that by 
the modification, the parts become fo loving and neighbourly, as by tharing the 
perception of each other to make one amicable union of the whole, each part mutt 
fil] retain its proper right to its portion of perception ; and if upon any accident a 
member of the fyfiem thould be lopped off, why then truly a piece of fuch united 
perception being gone, we have only a piece of perception remaining ; and thus 
alfo perception the moft fimple of all uniis muft be daily and hourly divided by the 
perpetual flux of matter— 

Ver. 65. Not fo, in intellual] Whence I muft neceffarily and inevitably 
conclude, that whatever being is endued with the leaft degree of perception, mutt 
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With vifion of internal powers profound, 

A pure effential unit incompound ; 

Celeftial queen, with confcious fcepter grac ed, 

And rights in prime of vital action placed ! 7o 
Hence by identity all thought fubfitts, 

And one, in the exifting one, exifts ; 

The one indiffoluble muft exift, 

And deathlefs thr’ eternity fubfift. 

Tt would take up too much of our room to expofe the falla- 
cy of the above arguments : as they are very popularly fup- 
ported however, we fhall juft hint at the weak unftable points 
of their foundation.—In the firft place, {peaking of foul or 
mind, he fays, 

* Perception fpecifies the facred gueft, 
Appropriate to the individual breatt ; 

Whence independence through dependence flows, 
And each unknowing his exiftence, knows.” 

That is, as explained in the note, ** we know that we who 
now are, were in times paft, though what we are or were we 
know not.” This is much too paradoxical to accord with the 
fimplicity of truth. If we know not what we are, we never 
can know that we are at any two moments the fame. The 
fact is, that fuch notions of perfonal identity are altogether 
yague and confufed, Every phenomenon in nature (and our 
author admits that all is phenomenon) is fubjeé& to perpetual 
and conftant change. [very created being 1s a compound, 
whofe component parts are perpetually and conftantly fhift- 
ing, fo that it is at no two times exaétly the fame. Nor is 
this change of compofition confined to its mere material fub- 

france, but extends to its powers of action, An animal no 
mare retains always the fame motive powers that conftitute its 
foul or fpirit, than it retains the fame material particles that con- 
ftitute its body. The miftake lies in fuppofing that perception, 
which is above made the teft of felf-confcioufnefs and perfonal 
identity, is a fimple affection. “Fhe author fays, ‘* perception 
is the moft abfolute and {imple of any thing we know, and by 


be a being, fub@ance, or effence, as widely and oppofitely diftin& from matter, as 
any two things can be imagined: and though I do not fee but fuch effnces may 
be of infinitely different natures, and confequently differ in their manners and 
degrees of powers and perfeétions ; yet as no being can perifh but by annihilation, 
which though no contradi¢tion to Almighty power, can yet never be admitted con- 
fiftent with that creating wifdom which does uothing in vain; fince even matter 
is otherwife imperifhable, however its variation may deceive us, which only arifes 
from its accidental propertics of divifibility and cohefion : 1 muf from the whole 
as neceflarily and inevitably conclude, that whatever being is endued with any de- 
gree of real perception, as it cannot be affected with thofe accidental properties of 
matter, neither can it be affected with the variation that arifes thereon, and moft 
confequently exift in a higher enjoyment of powers and perfections, and that for 
ever. ' 
which 
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which alone we know all that we do know.” Now the con- 
trary is the fact. Perception is the moft re/ative and complex 
of any thing we know, and if our knowledge amounted to no 
more than /imple perception, we fhould know very little, and 
that little with very great uncertainty indeed !—T hat fimple 
perception is the foundation of all human knowledge is cer- 
tain, but its fuperftru€ture is raifed by reafon or refleétion : 
knowledge confifts of the comparative and compound refult 
of our various fimple perceptions ; nor can we with any phi- 
lofophical propriety be faid to snow what we merely and fim- 
ply perceive. We are in nothing fo liable to err, as in truft- 
ing to the information of a fingle fenfe, or fimple perception; 
which is the moft precarious teft of truth that ever was ap- 
pealed to.—In fact, the perception which our author terms 
abfolute and fimple, is, as before obierved, a moft compli- 
cated affeétion ; that of the external fenfes, even the /mple? 
feeling, depending not only on the found ftate of the external 
organs of touch, but of the concomitant a€tion of the inter- 
nal organs of attention and refle€tion. Thus, though fimple 
perception affords the materials of thought, we cannot even 
fimply perceive during a total fu'penfion of thought ; a proof 
that {uch perception is by no means fo fimple as is imagined. 
— The firft volume of this Colleétion contains allo a tranfla- 
tion of three books of Taflo’s Jerufalem delivered ; Con- 
ftantia, or the Man of Law’s Tale, modernized from Chau- 
cer; allio Redemption, a Poem; of which laft, though we 
do not much admire it, we will not fay, as was faid of ano« 
ther poet who treated the fame fubje&t, “* and of redemption 
made damn’d work.”---Of the contents of the other three 
volumes we will {peak in our next, W, 


An Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of Mr. 
Gibbon’s Hijflory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Henry Edward Davis, B. A. 8vo. 4s. fewed, 
Dodfley. 


Mr. Davis appears to have difplayed great abilities, both 
natural and acquired, in this examination of an hiftorian, 
whofe fuperior merit, we venture to fay, will foil the moft 
elaborate attempts to degrade him in the eye of the judicious 
and impartial reader. ‘* It is not the bufinefs of the hifto- 
rian,” fays this writer, ‘to profefs himfelf a fceptic in 
matters of religion ; and therefore Mr. Gibbon had nething 
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to do with the rife and progrefs of chriftianity, in treating 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. At leaft,” 
fays he, *‘ he fhould not have made fo long a digreffion, 
which /eems to have been wrote with fo much art and care 
and ingenuity, that we can ea/ily trace the author’s predilec- 
tion for the iubje&t. He treats it con amore; which has in- 
duced many judicious perfons to fufpec?, that the reft of the 
volume was written to introduce thefe two chapters with a 
better grace and more decent appearance.” 

Thus all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. For our own 
part, we frankly own we are not among thofe judicious per- 
fons who fufpected all this; nor can we conceive the two 
chapters in queftion fo much a hors d’ ceuvre as our divines 
affe& to think them. Granting the fubjeét of them to be 
not abfolutely e/féntial, as Mr. Davis terms it, it is fo nearly 
conneéted with that of his hiftory, that it would have been 
an unpardonable negleét, if the hiftorian had omitted it.—But 
he dwelt, it feems, too long uponit.—How ! too long upon a 
fubje& of fo much importance as the rife and progrefs of 
chriftianity ! Had he treated it in their own way, he might 
have been as tedious and long-winded as themfelves, and 
they would not have complained. —We cannot, however, as 
impartial critics, agree with Mr. Davis, in his declaration 
that Mr. Gibbon ftands up as an avowed champion for infidelity 
on this occafion. Admitting that, as an hiftorian, he ought, 
as our examiner infinuates, to have adopted the hypocrify and 
referve of a Machiavel and a Hume, he might, in our opi- 
nion, have faid what he has done without much breach of 
decorum.—We will not engage, indeed, to defend the hifto- 
rian again{t the charge alledged againft him refpeéting unfair 
and falfe quotation, as it has been fo ferioufly and repeatedly 
made againft him by writers of acknowledged erudition and 
probity. "We make no doubt, however, of his being capa- 
ble of very handfomely apologizing, if not of exculpating, 
himfelf. To induce him to do this, therefore, we fhall ex- 
hibit the charge, as here produced againft him in the ftrong- 
eft and moft flagrant terms. 

“* The remarkab!e mode of quetation, which Mr. Gibbon 
adopts, muft immediately ftrike every one who turns to his notes. 
He fomertimes only mentions the author, perhaps the book, and 
often leaves the reader the toil of finding out, or rather gueffing at 
the paffage. 

‘* The policy, however, is not without its defign and ufe. By 
endeavouring to deprive us of the means of comparing him with 
the authorities he cites, he flattered himfelf, no doubt, that he 


might fafely have recourfe to mifrepr<{entation ; that his inaccue 
racies 
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racies might efcape the piercing eye of criticifm; and that he’ 
might indulge his wit and fpleen, in fathering the abfurdett opi- 

nions on the moft venerable writers of antiquity. For, often, on 

examining his references, when they are to be traced, we fhall find 

him fupporting his caufe by manifeit falfification, and perpetually 

affuming to himfelf the ftrange privilege of inferting in his text 

what the writers, referred to, give him no right to advance on their 

authority. 

*¢ This breach of the common faith repofed in authors, is pecu- 
liarly indefenfible, as it deceives all thofe who have not the leifure, 
the means, nor the abilities, of fearching out the paflages in the 
originals.” 

But this is not the only charge brought by this examiner againft 
hisauthor. ‘* Mr. Gibbon,” fays he, ‘‘ often propofes fecond, or 
even third-handed notions as new; and has gained a name among 
fome, by retailing objections which have been long ago ftarted, and 
as long fince refuted and exploded. 

*¢ In fact, {ceptics and free-thinkers are of a date fo old, and 
their objections were urged fo early, and in fuch numbers, that our 
modern pretenders to this wifdom and philofophy can with difficulty 
invent any thing new, or difcover, with all their malevolent pene- 
tration, a frefh flaw. The fame fet of men have been alone di- 
ftinguifhed by different names and appellations, from Porphyry, 
Celius, or Julian, in the firft ages of Chriftianity, down to Vol- 
taire, Hume, or Gibbon, in the prefent.” 

That Mr. Gibbon fhould not be able to produce many 
objeftions to Chriftianity that are new, is no wonder. It 
would be much more to be wondered at, if, with all his inge- 
nuity, he could produce any, at this time of day, that are 
new. But, as to his retailing only fuch as have been long 
ago ftarted, and as long fince refuted and exploded ; we muft 
beg leave to obferve, that even his revival of them, 
and having profeffedly gained a name by fo doing, is an argu- 
ment againft their having been ever fairly refuted and ex- 
ploded. It isamighty cafy matter to fay an objeétion is an- 
iwered ; but if men, diflatisfied with fuch aniwer, will fill 
recur tothe queftion, it is a plain proof it is not anfwered : 
and as toa matter’s being expl:ded, it may happen to be ex- 
ploded by one party and held in high eftimation by another. 
Nor will the majority of numbers in this cafe, it is prefum- 
ed, be admitted to decide ; as the fentiments of the judicious 
Few muft, on fuch occafions, be ever held the moft refpect- 
able. That /ceprics and free-thinkers are in general very foolifh 
fellows, there is no doubt; but then it is as little to be 
doubted that thofe obnoxious appellations have been impu- 
dently and ignorantly, as in the prefent cafe, beftowed on 
men of the firft rank for fenfe, ingenuity and learning. It 
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cannot be denied that Mr. Davis hath fhewn much induftry 
and fome acutenefs in his laborious purfuit of the hiftorian 
through a prodigious number of authors ancient and mo- 
dern; in refpeé to all of which, he would make him appear to 
have been guilty of mifreprefentation or plagiarifm, In or- 
der to do this, he hath fele&ted (to ufe his own words) ‘* Seve- 
ral of the more notorious inftances of mifreprefentation and 
error; reducing them to their refpeétive heads, and fubjoining a 
long lift of almoft incredible inaccuracies, and fuch ftriking 
proofs of fervile plagiarifm, as the world will be furprifed to 
meet with in an author who puts in fo bold a claim to origi- 
nality and extenfive reading.” 

We have nothing to fay to Mr. Gibbon’s bold claims to 
originality ; if in this refpeé&t he hath been too bold, let 
the blame light upon his own head ; it is not eafy in thefe 
times for a writer to be original in point of fentiment ; he 
thould think himfelf fufficiently fortunate in being fo much 
fo, in point of ftile and expreffion, as this hiftorian is uni- 
verfally allowed tobe. In regard, neverthelefs, to the mul- 
titude of examples, adduced by this examiner, of his incredi~ 
ble inaccuracy and fervile plagiarifm ; we muft honeftly 
confefs that, were we impannelled on a critical jury, we 
fhould acquit the culprit at the bar, of any wilful crimina- 
lity in moft of them. After all, what is all this outcry 
againft him made for? Why, truly, admitting the faé& to 
be proved intentional and wilful, it is nothing more than 
the revival of the fcheme of accounting for the progrefs of 
Chriftianity by natural caufes in the ordinary courfe of God’s 
Providence, ‘* A ftale infidel topic, urged and confuted 
long fince,” it is faid, in bifhop Atterbury’s fermons. We 
do not particularly recolle& what bifhop Atterbury may 
have done, in refpeé& to confuting fuch a doétrine ; but we 
own we fee no infidelity in imputing the rife and progrefs of 
Chriftianity to the difpenfations of Divine Providence whe- 
ther ordinary or extraordinary. Our author’s quotation 
from Mofheim by no means proves his point. ‘‘ When 
we confider,” fays that learned and judicious writer, ws the 
rapid progrefs of Chriftianity among the Gentile nations, 
and the poor feeble inftruments by which this great and 
amazing event was immediately effeéted, we mujt naturally 
have recourfe to an omnipotent and invifible hand, as its true and 
proper caufe.” Undoubtedly we muft! He would be an in- 
fidel who fhould impute even the progrefs and wide-extend- 
ed influence of Mahometanifm to any other caufe than the 
omnipotent hand of Providence, It is to this, as that very 
Vox, VIII, R learned 
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learned ecclefraftic juftly obferves, we muft naturally have res 
courfe to, in order to account for the refult of all great events 
from trivial caufes, Nay, granting that the progrefs of Chri- 
ftianity were really fomething out of the ordinary courfe of 
nature (for which fuppofition; however, we fee neither rea- 
fon nor ufe) and that, it was not only effeétéd by the gene- 
rai hand, but the immediate finger, of Providence, what ad- 
vantage doth Chriftianity now gain by the eftablifhment of 
fuch a doétrine ? Is its own eftablifhment eithér the more 
or lefs firm and permanent ? Granting that the caufes of 
that amazing rapidity, with which the Chriftian religion 
fpread itfelf upon the earth really were miraculous, why mutt 
“ thofe dhe pretend to affign cther reafons for this forprifing 
event, be fatdj to indulge themfelves in idle fidtions; which mutt 
difeuft every attentive be heat of men. and things ?” . Modern 
theologues may pretend that they only are attentive obferv- 
ers of men and things ; but we are apt to think there are 
other obfervers of men and things equally attentive, who, in 
trating the ordinary courfe of Nature, perceive fo many 
important events arife from apparently trivial caufes; that 
they would tot be. difgufied at the fuppofition that others, 
however miraculous; fhould be produced im the fame man- 
ner. And, after all, why is this argament urged? Is it to 
enforce the belief of the mote divine natute of Chriftianity 
than of other eftablifhed religions ? If the belief, © that 
the iinmediate interpofition of the Deity was neceflary to af- 
fift the ordinary courfe of nature at firft to eftablifh it, be 
requifite to ¢nforce a rational belief of its divine inftitution, 
the immediate interpofition of the Deity operating on the 
mind of the believer, would have the fame effeét. Or is 
the Deity deprived, im thefe latter days, of the prerogative of 
working miracles, and the power of fach immediate inter- 
pofition to work on the minds of unbelievers? We. cannot 
help admiring the learning and ingenuity, difplayed in the 
fupport of theoldgical-opihions, even. thougl»we think them 
untefiable and often frivolous and uletefs if they were true. 





Providence and Free Agency, A Sertion préached in the Cabedral 
Churth of Si Paul, April 175 1778. By Samuel Horfky; 
‘EL. D. gro. 1s, Payne. 


Another ingenious and fruitlefs attempt, among the many 
that have been made of late years, to reconcile divinity and 


philofophy, 
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philofophy, the wifdom of this world with that of the next; an 
attempt to which we wonder profefled divines fhould fo tena- 
cioufly adhere, as they have fuch repeated affurances in f{crip- 
ture that itis impoffible it fhould fucceed. They are yet too 
wife in their generation to content.themfelves with the fosli/h- 
nefs of preaching the gofpel, and too proud of that vain pli- 
lofophy, which, as the apoftle foretold, fets itfelf up in thefe 
latter times, in oppofition to the truth and fimplicity of ge- 
nuine chriftianity. It is not impoflible, however, that our 
preacher conceives the fubjeét of this difcourfe to be purely 
philofophical, and that the reconciling of the abfolute providence 
of God with the potitive free-agency of man, is a mere phi'ofo- 
phical difquifition—If- he does, he miftakes, becaufe he im- 
putes to the Deity thofe moral attributes, which are deduced 
only from revelation ; for inftance, ‘* we muft not,” fays he, 
“* imagine fuch an arbitrary exercife of God’s power over the 
minds and wills of fubordinate agents, as could convert ra- 
tional beings into mere machines, and leave the Deity charged 
with the follies and crimes of men, which was the error of the 
Calvinifts: nor, on the other hand, muft we fet up fuch a 
Jiberty of created beings, -as, neceflarily precluding the.divine 
foreknowledge of human aétions, would take the government 
of the maral world out of the hands of God, and leave him 
nothing to do with the nobleft part of the creation,” 

We fee here that the preacher mixes the phyfical and phi- 
lofophical matter of the argument with the moral and theolo- 
gical: a mode of arguing that neceflarily induces fubfequent 
‘miftake and confufion.—It behoves us, neverthelefs, to take 
up the cafe as he himfelf ftates it. Avoiding the two ex- 
tremes above-mentioned, he proeeeds to fhew that the pre- 
{cience and providence of the Deity, and that freedom which 
belongs to man as a. moral agent, are perfectly confiftent, and 
naturally conneéted. with each other, The diftinéion he en- 
deavours to eftablith.for this purpose between moral and phy- 
fical caufes, :is ingenious though futile. - 

‘* A moral motive and a mechanical force,” fays he, ** are both 
indeed caufes; and equally certain caufes each of a effect. 
But they are caufes in very different fenfes of the word, and derive 
theix energy from the moit oppofite principles. Force is only an- 
other name for an gfcignt caufe; it is that which imprefies motion 
upon body, the paffive recipient of a foreign impulfe. A moral 
motive is what is more fignificantly ‘called the final caufe, and can 
have no influence but with a being that propofes toitfelf an end, 
choofes means, and thus pone se in action,” sn te 
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<* It is true,” continues the preacher, ‘* that while ¢dis is my 
end, and while I conceive the/z to be the means, a definite act will as 
certainly follow that definite choice and judgment of my mind, 
provided I be free from all external reftraint and impediment, asa 
determinate motion will be excited in a body by a force applied in 
a given direction. There is in both cafes an equal certainty of the 
effect ; but the principle of the certainty, in the one cafe, and in 
the other, is entirely d fferent ; which difference neceffarily arifes 
from the different nature of final and efficient caufes. Every caufe 
(except it be the will of the Deity acting to the firft production of 
fubftances, every caufe, I fay, except this acting in this fingular 
inflance) produces its effect by acting upox fomething; and, what- 
ever be the caufe that acts, the principle of certainty lies in a ca- 
pacity, in the thing oa which it acis, of being affected by that 
action.” 

That is, if we underftand the preacher right, the will of 
the Deity produces /ub/fances by its fimple exertion: but how 
does this agree with what follows ?—** The capacity, which 
force, or an efficient caufe, requires in the objeét of its ac- 
tion, is ab/olute inertne/s !’—Where did our fcientific doétor 
learn this? Whence arife fuch other efficient caufes, and 
the objecis of their a€tion ? Are they not originally /ub/iances, 
or effeéts produced by the volition of the Deity :* If not, 
what are they ? and whence came they ? The force, or efi- 
cient caufe, we may fuppofe to be an adtive fubftance ; but 
why muft the obje&, upon which it a&ts, be ab/alutely inert ? 
Why may not fuch objeét, though pa/fe, be capable of re- 
aétion ? It is furély inconfiftent to fuppofe a fubftance, im- 
mediately and folely produced by, and of courfe dependent 
on, the aétual exertion of the will, or volition of the Deity, 
to be ab/olutely inert !—To proceed, however, with the preach- 
¢r’s argument. Hy , 7 

*¢ But intelligence and liberty conftitute the capacity of being 
influenced by a final caufe, by a moral niotive ; and to this very 
liberty does this fort of caufe owe its whole efficacy, the whole cer- 
tainty of its operation ; which certainty never can difprove the 
exiftence of that liberty, upon which it is itfelf founded, and of 
which it affords the higheft evidence. ; 

** Thefe diftinétions, between the efficient and the final caufe, 
being once underftood, we may from the Neceffarians’ own prin- 
ciples deduce the firmeft proof of the liberty of man. For fince 
God foreknows and governs future events, fo far as‘ fubordinate 


* The preacher above hints. that efficient caufes and final caufes, in other 
words, mecbanical forces and moral motives, ‘* derive their energy from the moft 
efite principles.”” But it is plain that no moral motive can produce an effect 
without mechanic force; as, on fuch effect depends alfo the influence of the mo- 
ral motive. Different as they are in théir degrees and modes of aétion, they arife 
ésom the fame fource, and not from oppofite principles, 
“ i* ; ‘ agents 
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agents are concerned in them, by the means of moral motives, that 
is, by final caufes ; fince thefe are the engines, by which he turns 
and wields the intelle€tual world, bending the pervesfe wills of 
‘wicked men and of apoftate fpirits to his purpofe ;* and fince 
thefe motives owe their energy, their whole fuccefs, to the liberty 
of the beings that are governed by them ; it is, in confequence, 
moft certain, however it may feem moft ftrange, that God could not 
govern the world as he does, by final caufes, if man were not free 5 
no more than he could govern the material part of it mechanically, 
by efficient caufes, if matter were not wholly paffive.” 

Here we think our philofophic preacher takes upon himfelf 
rather too much. Philofophers have hitherto prefumed only 
to judge of the wifdom and power of the Deity, by the exam- 
ples difplayed of them in the works of creation and provi- 
dence. It was referved for the daring and fuperior geniufes 
of this age of difcovery, to rate the capacity of omnifcience 
and prefcribe bounds to omnipotence !—It is, however, by 
fuch prefumptuous argumentation as this, that Dr. Horfley 
conceives he is doing fervice to the caufe of truth, and placing 
the “creat and glorious doétrines of foreknowledge and pro- 
vidence—abiolute foreknowledge, univerfal providence— 
uponafirm and philofophical foundation.” —For our own part, 
we fee this matter in a very different light. The great and 
glorious dogtrines abovementioned need no fuch fallacious fup- 
port. That God governs the moral world by final caufes is moft 
certain ; and yet man is not free to do any thing, from a mo- 
ral motive, which clafhes with, or is repugnant to, the gene- 
ral fyftem of mechanical caufes, by which the material uni- 
verfe is actuated. —That God does govern that univerfe alfo 
by fuch mechanical caufes is as certain, although nothing 
which he hath made either is, or can poflibly be, wholly paffive.+ 
—Not that we admit the validity of the objeétions which 
have been made to our preacher’s hypothefis, It has been 
faid, ** If motives are certain in their operations, is not man 
asmuch a machine as if he were impelled by a mechanical 
force? If the Deity propofes a motive, which I cannot refft, 
am J in that cafe a free agent? Are not my eleétive powers 
abfolutely over-ruled and determined to one particular choice ? 


* Might it not be pertinently afked here, how thofe perverfe wills became fo 
bent ? Is our preacher an advocate for the two oppofite fclf-exifting principles of 
Manecheifm? do not both wicked men and apoftate fpirits derive their exiftence 
from one omnipotent and prefcient Creator, who in this cafe may be faid to have 
permitted them to grow crooked, merely to bend them frait again? 

+ Even as things relatively at ref are by no- means abfolutely motionlefs,' fo 
things relatiw:ly paffve are not abfolutely inaétive. Indeed the now well-known 
law of nature, '« that ‘action and re-aétion is in all cafes equal,” could not pres 
vail, if amy thing in nature were abfolutely inert, as Dr, Hosfley here maintains. 
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On the contrary, if moral motives are sot certain in their ef. 
fects, the difficulty of reconciling divine foreknowledge and 
man’s free-will ftill remains.” In reply to this, it may 
be anfwered, that, even admitting the certain operation of 
moral motives, man is not /o much a machine as if he were 
impelled by mere mechanical force. The very atking if he 
be not as much a machine as fome others, neceffarily implies 
2 comparative gradation in machinery : fo.that man may even 
be admitted to be a machine, and yet paflefs a capacity of 
being atuated by moral motives, which none but rational 
machines are. K or diftinétion’s fake he may be called a mo- 
ral machine, poflefled of a principle of {elf-determaination or 
volition ; in which he is infinitely fuperior to inanimate ma- 
chines. In the operation, however, of the moral motives 
by which he is actuated, and the a@tions fubfequent thereto, 
he isas very a mechanical machine as a piece of clock-work, 
How fhould it be otherwife, when the operations of the Dei- 
ty himfelf, in.the government of the univerfe, are, as our 
preacher obferves, mechanical, The univerfe itielf is one 
great machine, moved by the power of its great Creator ; and 
yet the pride of that puny part of it, man, is fo enormous, 
that he 1s afhamed .to be thought a microcofm, fubje& tof- 
milar laws of motion, but is ambitious of being thought 


a God, capable of wulliig and maving fplely of himielf ! 





_ = 


The Duty of univerfal Benevolence enforced, In three Sermons. 
To which is prefixed a fhort Addrefs to the Lincolnfhire Clergy. 
By the Rev. Henry Hodg fon, B. A. Pet. Coll..Camb.  8yo. 
‘3s. ‘Mozley, Gainfborough ; Rivington, London, 

Be pitiful. Peter. 


The varjous Chriftian duties have been too often enforced 

to Icave soom for any thing new on fo hackneyed: fubjedts. 
All we can expect is a new arrangement, to {ee them fet ina 
different and-firiking point of view ; fo asto give every virtuc 
its native, animating charms, This feems to have been Mr. 
‘Hodgfon’s aim .in the difcourfes- before:us ; he has endea- 
voured to.warm the heart with the facred flame “ of uni- 
verfal benevolence;” to excite his fellow-creatures by all 
means in their power to leffen the fum of human miferies. 
‘Every aétion,” he juftly obferves, ‘* that originates from 
fuch a.caufe mutt be virtuous, and produétive of the fublimeft 
felifatisfaction. After all,our.cxertipns, ,thoufands saa 
ett 
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left to fuffer ; becaufe only omnipotence can entirely alter the 
human condition.” . The fermonsare prefaced by an addrefs 
to his brethren, the Lincolnfhire clergy, which may proba- 

ty expofe the author to the attacks of cenfure, on account 
of his youth. It feems, however, to be the effect of a'truly 
philanthropic fpirit, moved by the diftreffes of the widows and: 
orphans of his fraternity. He indulges the fond hopes that 
they may be induced-to enter into a voluntary, generous, fube 
{cription to relieve, to'preclude, their wants. Recolleéting 
that the pockets of thoufands of unfeeling wretches have no 
ears, he refpe€tfully addreffes himfelf to the Bifhops, to 
eftablith a legal provifion for them, to be levied from ail ec- 
clefiaftical benefices. He recommends to them to bring a 
bill into parliament, ‘* That every clergyman, when infti- 
tuted to a benefice, of what kind foever, worth fifty pounds 
per annum, {hall pay into your (the Bi/bops’) hands two gui- 
ntas towards raifing a fund,.and that the faid benefice fhall 
be charged with the yearly quit rent of half a guinea, for 
the fame purpofe. Provided the benefice be worth one hun- 
dted pounds per aznum, the prefentee fhall pay four guineas 
at the time of inftitution, and one guinea yearly. I€ the 
annual value of the benefice be one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, he fhall cepofite three guineas when inftituted, and 
it fhall be charged with the yearly deduétion of one pound 
fix fhillings; and fo on in proportion.” 

The reft of the addrefs not only deferves the attention of 
thofe to whom it is infcribed, but of the public in general. 
With the author, we earneftly with, though {carcely dare to 
hope, that the defired end-will ever be effected. We trufthe 
will not want on this account, as well as on that of the pre- 
ros publication, the felf-approbation of really deferving 

uccets, 

After this we need fay very little of the fermons. In 
thefe he dargely infifts on the obligation of ‘the rich to con- 
tribute bountifully to the relief of their indigent fellow-crea- 
tures ; and of all to remove the caufes of diffatisfaction from 
their relatives, their friends, and the community at large. 

It gives us pleafure to fee the author (of whofe letters to 
Mrs. Kinderfley we gave fome account in our Review for 

tne) {6 much improved in his ftile, which here is very fat 
rom being ikelegant. The pathos, would he cultivate it, 
feems to be his forte. 

We fhall only obferve further, that thefe difcourfes appear 
at 2 greater advantage from: the prefs than from the pulp#t ; 


their author not being bleffed by nature with a harmonious 
voice, 
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voice, norcanhe probably by art fupply the defeé&t. Yethefeems 
capable of greater excellencies than thofe of a fine fpeaker, how 
valuable foever they may be in the clericaldepartment. He 
feems to feel the love of his fellow creatures, and is not defti- 
tute of abilities which may enable him to promote their 
welfare. 

As a fpecimen of his manner, we will give the following 
fhort paragraph, from the fecond fermon. 

‘¢ The world every where abounds with objects to exercife our 
compaffion. Wherefoever we caft our eyes we fhall behold many 
of our fellow-men groaning beneath a load of miferies, which no 
prudence could have prevented, and from which no efforts of their 
own can extricate them. Perhaps we may find a creature of like 
paffions and fenfibility with ourfelves, ruined by a train of difafters, 
perfecuted only for having been unfortunate, by wretches who 
make a mock at mercy and forgivenefs. See him dragged from 
every tender charity which could folace his misfortunes—from his 
heart-rent fpoufe—from his weeping babes—weeping perhaps for 
bread, which his honeft labours can fupply them with no longer. 
He is fhut up within the narrow bounds of a prifon. Murderers 
his companions. Denied the common gifts of Heaven—the genial 
influence of the fun—the wholefome air—the ufe of his own limbs. 
Inftead of thefe, the gloomy horrors of diftrefs—noxious damps 
feize upon him. He is no lefs oppreffed by external evils—Ap- 
prehenfion adds its every fting—heightens 4is forrows, by repre- 
fenting thofe of his defencelefs babes ! 


** Surely his forrowful fighing will gratefully afcend to the. 
throne of the infinitely good and merciful God, and be had in ever- 


lafting memorial againft his perfecutors !” 





4rticles of the Univerfal Inftitution for Affurance on Lives, in 


three Parts, comprehending the Public at large— thofe who ferve . 


in the Armies of his Britannick Majefly—and thofe in the Roy- 
al Navy. Calculated on a new Principle, whereby the Benefits 


to Subferibers are clearly defined, and eftablifhed upon a double: 


Security. 4to. 1s. Printed for the Proprietors, at their 
Office, No. 76, near the Adelphi, in the Strand. 


It is a true, byt fomewhat melancholy, refleétion, that 
though ‘* the fober, the induftrious, and the difcreet man 


has, unqueftionably, the beft chance te fucceed in life; it is 


a fa&t equally certain, that there are many perfons of di~ 
ftinguifhed virtue, who, notwithftanding every laudable ef- . 
fort, and every amiable quality, find theméelves and the 
world in a continual ftruggle ; many whofe reduced or nar- 
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row circumftances have not arifen from any one vice, or ha- 
bit of vices, but from unforefeen, unavoidable, and pitiable 
caules. Domeftic misfortunes, unpropitious feafons, lofs of 
property, bankruptcies, and an endlefs fucceffion of accidents 
and difappointments, often fruftrate and render ineffe&tual 
the ftri€teft temperance, the beft formed defigns, the higheft 
mental abitities, and the moft upright intentions.” 

With a profeffed view to the fervice of various perfons 
under fuch circumftances, of either fex and of whatever age 
or profeffion this inftitution is formed; various plans and 
ichemes of this kind have been proje&ted and fuggefted ; 
the great principle of which has been, that ‘‘ the community 
at large may be induced, from motives of expediency or in- 
tereft, to alleviate the misfortunes of individuals, by affift- 
ing thofe on whom misfortunes fall, from an affured profpeé& 
of mecting with fimilar affiftance in cafe the fame misfor- 
tune fhould happen to themfelves. 

Thus, by means little burdenfome to individuals, the mis- 
fortunes incident to human life may be foftened or repaired. 
The happy and the unfortunate are placed on a greater equa- 
lity; lefs is left to chance or hazard, and many diftreffing 
fituations are avoided by human wifdom and forefight.” 
The arrangement confifts, 

** Firft, OF one general eftablifhment, founded upon thefe three 
orders in fociety——The public at large—perfons who ferve in the 
armies of his Britannick Majefty—and thofe in the royal navy. 

** Secondly, To fuit the inclinations of fome, and the circum- 


ftances of others, it was alfo neceffxry to branch out each plan into 


ten general divifions, rifing progreffively from five fhillings to five 
pounds each payment, and producing adequate returns to the re- 
{pective {ubfcribers, or their aflignees, as will appear by the table. 
tubjoined. 

‘* Thirdly, each divifion admits of five hundred fubfcribers, 
whofe nominees are formed into three diftinét clafles or periods-of 
age. 

“* Thefe plans, divifions, and claffes of age, though forming one 
general inftitution or fyftem, are independent of one another ; each 
department or clafs being a diftinét body of irfelf, unconnected with 
any other fet or clafs of fubfcribers, having its own furs, and 
truftees appointed to infpect into the ftate of fuch clafs, and to join 
their names with the proprietors of the office, in the lodging or 
paying the monies arifing from the faid clafs. 

“* Befides the propriety and equity of this method of arranging 
fociety into the refpettive profetfions and periods of age, this infti- 
tution has the merit of originality in giving a double fecurity .te 
ubfcribers, or perfons affuring. 

* Firft, By a provifion to thofe who furvive their nominees 
within the period of ten years. Or, fecondly, Should the nomi- 
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nee as well as the affurer be alive at the forefaid period, in that cafe, 
the affurer on the lite of fuch nominee becomes entitled to an equal 
dividend of the fund referved for the jcint benefit of all furviving 
fubferibers under fuch circumftances. 

‘* Finally, fubfcribers in this inftitution may affure. on their 
own lives in behalf of others, or on the lives of other perfons in 
behalf of themfelves, or their affignees. Thus the more opulent 
part of the community have an opportunity of affifting, at an eafy 
expence, any perfon whom they with to ferve, by indorling the po- 
licies, or bequeathing them by will.” 

Such are the outlines of the fyftem here offered to the 
public; for the farther particulars of which we refer the 
reader to the pamphiet itfelf; in which the feveral plans 
abovementioned are more minutely explained. To judge 
from the fimple appearance of the whole, we cannot help 
thinking this eftablifhment prefents a very fair and candid 
propofal to the teveral claties of people invited to engage in 
it. It is at leaft not liable to the juft exceptions, that have 
been made to the reverfionary payments and annuities, 
granted by fome other fimilar inftitutions: particularly as 
the policies taken out by the tubicribers become a new {fpe- 
cies of property eafily attained and always rifing in their va- 
lue; being negotiable as bonds, and like them transferrable 
by fale or made over by conveyance. It has been objected, 
indeed, that the tcheme of their calculation fuppotes too few 
of the number to die annually ; but calculations in thefe cafes, 
founded on the London bills of mortality, will, from moral 
as well as phyfical caufes, be extremely erroneous ; we are, 
at leaft, well informed of an inftance or two which appears 
to confirm it, viz. in the fub{cribers to Richmond-bridge 
and Free-maton’s Hall, both on the tontine fcheme ; in 
which inftances not more than one in 2 hundred hath died an- 
nually, although in a predicament from which, according to 
the bills of mortality, three and a half thould have died 
within that pericd.— To the credit of the proje€&tors of this 
plan, alto a handionie confideration for the encouragement 
of the marine fociety, is made on the forfeiture of the ex- 
piring claims, W. 


A Treatife on the Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany: 
and the Life of Agricola, by C. Coruelins Tacitus’: tranflated 
into Englifh by Fobn dikin, with copious Notes, and a Map of 
ancient Germany. 8v0. 38. 6d. . Johnion, 


Of this-celebrated treatife Mr Aikin obferves 


-& Tt is with true judgment, that this excellent hifiorian forbears 
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to interm'x fabulous narrations with the very interefting and in- 


ftructive matter of this treatife. Such a mixture might have brought 
an impeachment on the fidelity of the account in general; which, 
notwithttanding the fufpicions profeffed by fome critics, contains no- 
thing but what is entirely confonant to truth and nature. Had Ta- 
citus indulged his invention in the defcription of German manners, 
is it probable, that he could have given fo juft a picture of the flare 
of a people under fimilar circumftances, the favage tribes of North 
America, as we have feen them within the prefent century? Is it 
likely, that his relations wou!d have been fo admirably confirmed by 
the codes of law {till extant of the feveral German nations; fuch as 
the Salic, Kipuary, Burgundian, Englifh, and Lombard? or that, 
after the courie of fo many centuries, and the numerous changes of 


empire, the cuftoms, laws, and manners he defcribes, fhoukd ftull be | 


tziced in all the various people of German derivation ? As long as 
the original conttitution and jurifprudeuce of our own, and other Ku- 
ropean countries are ftudied, this treatife will be regarded as one of 
the mott precious and authentic monuments of hiftorical antiquity.” 

As a {pecimen of the tranflator’s Englifh verfion, our 
readers will accept of the following fhort extraét, defcribing 
the habitations and perfons of the ancient Germans. 

‘« Their villages are laid out, not like ours, in rows of joining 
buildings; but every one furrounds his houfe with a vacant fpace, 
either by way of tecurity againtt fire, or through ignorance of the 
art of building, For, indeed, they are unacquainted with the ufe of 
mortar and tiles; and for every purpofe employ rude unfightly ma- 
terials, void of all ornament. They dig fubterranean caves, and co- 
ver them over with a great quantity of dung. Thefe they ufe as 
Wiater-retreats and granaries ; for the feverity of cold is mitigated in 
them, and upon an invafion, when the open country is plundered, 
thefe recefles remain undifcovered, either becaufe the enemy is ig- 
a of them, or becaufe he wiil not trouble himfelf with the 
earch, 

‘* The cloathing common to all is a fagum, faftened by a clafp, 
ot in want of that, athorn. With no other covering they pats 
whole days upon the hearth, before the fire. The more wealth 
are diflinguifhed by a vett, not flowing loofe, like thofe of the Sar- 
mathians and Parthians, but girt clofe, and exhibiting the fhape of 
every limb. They alfo wear the fkins of beaits, which the people 
near the borders are lefs curious in felecting or preparing than the 
more remote inhabitants, who cannot by commerce procure other 
cloathing. Thefe make choice of particular furs, which they varie- 
gate with fpots, and pieces of the fkins of marine animals, the pro- 
duce of the exterior ocean, and feas to us unknown. The drefs of 
the women does not differ from that of the men, except that they 
more frequently wear linen, which they ftain with purple, and do 
not lengthen their upper garment into fleeves, but leave expoted the 
whole arm, and part of the breaft. 

‘* In all their houfes they grow up in nakednefs and filth to that 
bulk of body and limb, which we behold with wonder. Every - 
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ther fuckles her own children, and does not deliver them into the 
hands of fervants and nurfes. The mafter and flave are not to be 
ditinguithed by any delicacy in bringing up. They lie together 
amidft the fame cattle, upon the fame ground, till age feparates, and 
valour marks out the free-born.” 

The notes, {ubjoined to the tranflation are partly the tranfla- 
tor’s own, and partly extracted from Selden, Tyrrel, and 


other commentators. E. 


A Specimen of the Tranflation of the Epigrams of M. Val. Mar- 
tial: with the Original fubjoined, and Notes at the End of the 
Volume, by ‘Fames Elphingficn, 4to. 1s. White. 


This fpecimen contains thirtv-two cf Martial’s epigrams, 
of which we feleé& the firft, as a fample of the reft. 


Yo CESAR. 


* Or be Palladian hills* thy high repair; 
So Trivia; here thou gaze, and Thetis there ; 
Or the doom-dealing fitters} learn thy lore, 
Where the fuburban waters gently roar : 
Whether Aneas’ nurfe§ pretend delight, 
Or the Sun’s potent daughter|| more invite, 
Or Anxur** pour her health, and beam her white : 
To thee, the coile¢t of my lays I fend, 
O thou of things the prop, of men the friend ! 
In whom preferv’d, where’er our fancies rove, 
We fondly trace the gratitude of Jove.}+ 
Receive benign : I know that thou wilt read ; 
And, fwelling, thall enjoy a Gaulith creed.”’ty 
* Domitian celebrated yearly, on mount Abban, a feftival he had inflitated in 
honour of Minerva, the patronefs of polite leaining ; and at which, he, as her 


vicegerent, excited the emulation of orators and poets ; crowning himfelf each 
victor with an oaken wreath. 

+ An epithet of Diana, proteétrefs of the highways. Her temple at Aricia, 
(now Rizza) was beheld, on one hand, from the Alban mount ; as was Thetis, 
or her domain, the fea, on the other, 

1 Two figures of propitious and adverfe fortune, the reigning deity of Antium, 
(now Anzo) to which city the main formed a fuburb. 

§ From whom, according to Virgil, was named Caieta, a promontory and port 
of Campania; now Gaieta, or Gaeta. 

] Circe, from whom Circeium and Circeii, (now Circello and Circelli,) a 
mountain and maritime town of Latium, are fond to deduce their names. 

** Now Tarracina, a town noted for white cliffs, and-falutary waters. 


tt For the Capitol defended by Domitian in his youth, and reftored by him in 
maturity. 


TT Exceflive from fimplicity. 
Ad 
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Townfon’s Difeourfes on the four Go/pels. 133 
4d CHSAREM. 


*¢ Hoc tibi, Palladix feu collibus uteris albz, 
Cefar, et-hinc Triviam profpicis, inde Thetin ; 
Seu tua veridice difcunt refponfa forores, 
Plana fuburbani qua cubat cnda freti; 
Seu placet AEnea nutrix, feu filia folis, 
Sive falutiferis candidus Anxur aquis ; 
Mittimus, 6 rerum felix tutela, falufque ! 
Sofpite quo gratum credimus effe Jevem. 
Tu tantim accipias : ego te legiffe putabo, 
Et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar.” 





Difcourfes on the four Gofpels, chiefly with Regard to the peculiar 
Defign of each, and the Order and Places in which they were 
written. To which is added, an enquiry concerning the Hours 
of St. Fobn, of the Romans, and of fome other Nations of Anti- 
quity. By Thomas Townfon, B. D. Rector of Malpas, Chefhire, 
and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 4to. 78. 6d. 
Bathurft. 


Mr. Townfon’s defign in thefe difcourfes, is to prove that 
the true order of the gofpels of St. Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, is that, in which they are ordinarily placed in the 
New Teftament; and that each fucceeding evangelift had 
feen the preceding gofpel ; from which he varied his own re- 
lation no farther than to adapt it to the particular place and 
circumftances in which it was written. Thus the gofpel of 
St. Matthew, written a few years after our Saviour’s afcen- 
fion, was calculated for the converts from Judaifm ; of 
which only the Chriftian church then confifted. That of St. 
Mark, written probably at Rome, is, in like manner, adapted 
to a mixture of lewith and Pagan converts. That of St. 
Luke, to the ufe of Pagan converts only ; that of St. John 
ferving as a fupplement to the whole. This author fupports 
his fyftem with much learning and ingenuity ; making the 
following refle€tions, in anfwer to fuch as fuppofe the evi- 
dence of the evangelical hiftory to be weakened, by admitting 
that the latter evangelifts had feen the gofpels of the former. 
. ‘* The gofpel muft be true, if St. Matthew’s is a true hiftory of 
it: to fatisfy us of which, the proof of two things is requifite ; 
firit, that he was a faithful relater of what he had feen and heard ; 
fecondly, that the relation which bears his name, is his relation. 

‘* The firft thing, That St. Matthew could not be deceived him- 
felf, and would not deceive us, but related faithfully what he knew 
to be fac, is proved by the arguments which eftablith the credit and 
authority 

















































































































134 View of the Tenets of the Tritheifts, &e. 


authority of the other apoftles, and which certainly are not the 
worfe for admitting, that St. Mark and St. Luke bad feen his gofpel 
and approved of it. 

** The fecond point, That the Gofpel that bears his name is 
u1s Gofpel, hath becn fhewn juft above to be ttrongly confirmed 
by the works of thefe evangelifls. For if we rightly citeem. a few 
fentences of it found in Clemens Romanus and other apoftolical 
fathers an argument of its authenticity ; in ail reafon the many 
paffages of it which pccur in the writings of St. Mark and St. 
Luke muft be an argument of greater weight. 

‘¢ And their own credit is not diminithed, but in one view feen 
to advantage by the ufe which they make of St. Matthew. 

** The credit of their knowledge is not. diminithed : becaufe by 
enlarging on his account, as they frequently do, in relating the fame 
thing, they flow that they were not indebted to him for the know, 
ledge even of thofe things which they partly relate in his own 
words ; but were maflers of the fubject, and wrote with an antece- 
dent and full idea of it. 

*¢ But the credit of their veracity appears in a fairer light. In 
fome places they feem to differ from him ; and though the difference 
is only in appearance, they muft be fenfible that this appearance 
might give, and it hath often given, a handle to cavil and exception 
againft the Gofpel hiftory, which common prudence would have 
taught them to avoid in writing after an apoftle, if they had not 
been confcious of the certainty of the facts recited by them, It is 

truth only that hath this fearlefs {implicity, and gives its teflimony 
without art or circum!pection.” 

In the annexed differtations Mr. Townfon endeavours to 

rove that St. John counted the hours differently from the 
other evangelifts, and that the Romans divided their natural 
day into twelve hours, beginning to reckon from the rifing 
of the fun. The clearcft fatisfagtion, however, is not here 
given us as to thefe particulars. E, 





4 fhort View of the Tenets of the Tritheifis, Sabellians, Trinita- 


rians, Arians, and Socinians, 8v0, 1s. Johnion. 


This little traét, we are told, is ‘ intended to affift plain 
Chriflians in forming a general idea of the principal opi- 
mons held of the Trinity, and of the difficulties attending 
them, and to promote candour and charity among thofe who 
differ in their apprehenfions on that fubjeét.’”? That it was 
compofed and publifhed with a good intention we have no 
coubt ; but, as we look upon all this difference of opinion as 
2n opprobrivm to Chriftianity, we wifh that, inftead of its 
being thus propagated among plaiy Chriflians, it was buried 
. in 
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A Letter to John Dunning, E/q. 135 


in eternal oblivion.—We do not conceive, for inftance, to 
what {piritual edification fuch kind of argument as the fol- 
lowing can contribute. 

To relieve a little of the dullnefs of thus confidering things 
pro and con, I fhall quote the objection in the words of the inge- 
gious Mr. Kobinfon in his Plea for the Divinity of Chrift, who 
propofes it in a manner peculiar to himfelf: and I will introduce 
an Arian copying the manner and reafonings of that gentieman, in 
anfwering it ; taking care to mark the words borrowed from difte- 
rent parts of the plea by inverted commas. ‘ I am Jehovah, and 
* there is one elfe, ‘There is no God befides me. A juft God and 
‘ a Saviour, there is none befides me. I am God, there is none 
‘ like me. Is there a God befides me? Yea, there is no God, I 
* know not any. (Ifaiah xlv. 5, 6, 21. Ifuiah xlvi. g. [aish xliv. 
‘ 8.) Thisis the God of my bible: but befides this God, there is 
‘ in my propotition another God, a delegated God. Here are two 
‘ Gods. Here is a fupreme God, and a fubordinate God ; a natu- 
* ral God, and an artificial God; a great God, anda little God. A 
* philofopher has one God; a Jew has one God ; a Chriftian, it 
* feems, has two Gods. What a world of difficulties belong to this 
* propofition, &c.” 

The writer gives this fpecimen as a relief from the dullne/s 
of the reft of the pro and con, But if the reft be more dull, 
it is not much lefs irreverent ; and we cannot help regarding 
this, and other fimilar paffages, as a very wanton and inde- 


oe 


cent method of taking Goa’s name in Vat. * <'? 


4 Letter to ‘Fohn Dunning, Efq. By Mr. Horne, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Johnfon, 


A curioufly-elaborate inveftigation of the nature of verbal 
particles : to which the author was led by fome quibbling in 
the late law-proceedings againft him. How far a general 
knowledge of the etymological deduétions here diiplayed 
may be of ufe to the improvement of modern laaguage, 
either in precifion or elegance, we pretend not to fay: but 
they are indubitable proofs of the writer’s attention tq the 
ancient ftate and derivative conftrugtion of the Englifh 
tongue. Our readers, we prefume, will not be difpleafed at 
the following fpecimen of this literary difquifition, even 
though they fhould not entertain the fame idea of the im- 
portance of fs and aus as might a grammatical antiquarian, 
ora quibbler at common-law. 

—‘: We have in Englith another word, which (though now rae 
ther obfolete) ufed frequently to fupply the place of if As, _ 

* An you had an eye behind you, you might fee more detraction 


at your heels, than fortunes before you.’ 
2 ‘“* No 
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136 A Letter to Fohn Dunning, Efq. 


*© No doubt it will be afked; in this and in all fimilar inftances 


what is an ? 

*¢ I do not know that any perfon has ever attempted to explain 
it, except Dr. S. Johnfon in his Dictionary. He fays,—* avis 
fometimes, in old authors, a contraction of and if.?—Of which he 
gives a very unlucky initance trom Shakefpeare, where both az 
and /f are ufed in the fame line: 

* He cannot flatter, he! 

An honeft mind and plain; he muft-fpeak truth ! 

An they willtakeit—So. Jf not, he’s plain.’ 

** Where if an was a contraction of and if; an and if fhould 
rather change places. 

‘¢ But Ican by no means agree with Johnfon’s account. A part 
of one word only employed to fhew that another word is com- 
pounded with it, would indeed be a curious method of contraéfion : 
although even this account of it would ferve my purpofe ; but the 
truth will ferve it better: for ax is alfo a verb, and may very well 
fupply the place of if: it being nothing elfe but the imperative 
mood of the Anglo Saxon verb anaz, which likewife means to give 
or to grant, 

** Nor does az ever (as Johnfon fuppofes) fignify as if; nor is 
it a contraction of them. 

Pu I know indeed that Johnfon produces Addifon’s aythority 
rit. 

* My next pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion in Pyra- 
mus and Thifbe, rours am it were any nightingale.’ 

** Now if Addifon had fo written, I fhould anfwer roundly, that 
he had written falle Englifh. But he never did fo write. He only 
quoted it in mirth. And Johnfon, an editor of Shakefpeare, ought 
to have known and obferved it. And then, inftead of Addifon’s or 
even Shakefpeare’s authority from whom the expreffion is bor- 
rowed, he fhould have quoted Bottom’s, the weaver: whofe lan- 
guage correfponds with the character Shakefpeare has given bim. 

* 1 will aggravate my voice to (fays Bottom) that I will roar you 
as gently as any fucking dove: I will roar you aa ’twere any 
nightingale.’ 

We recolleé& to have heard a celebrated guondam friend of 
our author’s, {peaking of his literary talents, fay, ‘* he could 
write well enough on a good fubjeé, but that he was not a 
man of genius to make fomething out of nothing.”—The 
prefent produ€tion, however, feems to contradié that affer- 
tion ; for if he has not here made fomething out of nothing, 
he hath, at leaft, made much to dy about nothing. For, with 
all due deference to this learned etymologift, the derivation 
of ifs and ands, buts, ekes, thats, neverthele/s, aibeit, and 10 wit, 
with the whole tribe of his fuppofed-unmeaning indeclinable 
conjunctions -hath been long fince known to fcholars of the 
loweft clafs. * * 
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4 Guide to the Lakes, Bc. 137 


Aa Anfwer to a Book, intitled “* An Inquiry into Foéls and Ob- 
fervations thereon, humbly fubmitted to the candid Examiner in- 
to the Principles of a Bill intended to be offered to Parliament, 
fur the Prefervation of the Great Level of the Fens, and the 
Navigation through the fame, by a Tax on the Lands and a 
Toll on the Navigation.” Wherein.the Claim of the Adven- 
turers on the Navigations, for Affifiance in draining and pre- 
ferving the Fens, is impartially inquired into; and the Condué? 
of the Drainers and the oppreffive Defigns of the prefent Bill 
are exhibited in their true Light’ 8vo. 1s. 6d. Goldney. 


An apparehtly-judicious produétion, founded on faés and 
ai intimate acquaintance with the fubjeét in difpute. alls 


— 





Iefiins fir Children from two to three years old.—Alfo Leffins 
fir Chiidren of three years old. Lailiputian gto, . 6d. each, 
Johnion, 


‘* This litcle publication was made for a particular child, bur the 
pblic is welcome to the ufe of it. It was found, that amidit the 
multitude of books proteffedly written tor children, there is not one 
adapted to the comprehenfion of a child from two to three years old. 
A gravé remark, or a-conneéted flory, however fimp'e, is above his 
caprcity 5 and nonfinfe is always below it; for folly is worfe than 
ignorance. Another great detect is, the want of good paper, a clear 
and large tipe, ard large fpaces, They only who have actually 





are. The eye of a child and of a learner cannot catch, as ours can, 
afmall, ob{cure, i!l-formed word, amidit a number of others all 
equally unknown to him.——To fupply thefe deficiencies is the 
oje& of this book, The tafk is humble, but not mean; for to 
lay the firfl tone of a noble building, and to plant the firft idea in 
a human mind, can be no difhenoar to any hand.” 

Such is the editor’s account of thefe little publications ; 
which appear well calculated to anfwer the end propofed 5 
and, if we are rightly informed, were fabricated by the in= 
genious Mrs, Barbauld. ill 
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& Guide to the Lakes: dedicated ta the Lovers of Landfcape fue 
aes, and to ail who have vifited or intend to vifit the Lakes in 
Cunberiand, IVcfmoreland, and Lancafhire. By the author of 
the Antiquities of Furnefi, 8vo. 28. 6d. Richardion and Co, 





The talent of the author of the Antiquities of Furnefs, fot 
deicribing the fcenes of vegetable nature and ftill.life, is well 


Vox. VIII. known, 


taught young children can be fenfible how neceflary thefe aififtances * 
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138 A Letter to Sir George Savile. 


known. His prefent guide, therefore, will not only afford in 
formation to fuch travellers as a€tually vifit the lakes in quef- 
tion, but amufement to the reader, who is fo'circumftanced 
as to confine his travels to his library. RH 


A Treatife on the various kinds of permanently elajtic Fluids or 
~' ~ J 
Gafes. 8vo. Cadell. ; 


A fupplement to Keir’s tranflation of Macquer’s chemical 
diétionary ; which is fold feparately for the convenience of 
the purchaters of the firft edition of that valuable work. It 
contains a fyftematical abftraé&t of the late difcoveries re{peét- 
ing fixed air; atetm, which the author juftly obferves is a 
very improper one, and he would have the term gas fubftituted 
in its ftead. aalaalind 


An Addrefs to the Rulers of the State: in which their Condud and 
Meafures, the Principles and Abilities of their Opponents, and 
the real Intereft of England with regard to America, and her 
natural Enemies ave frecly canvaffed. By a Friend to Great 


Britain, 4to. 2s. Bew. 


We are very forry to learn, from fo candid and difpaffionate 
a writer as this addrefler, that incapable as our prefent rulers 
of the ftate are, the whole body of oppofition could not fur- 
nifh a fet of honefter and abler minifters. On the fuppofition 
that this addrefler be well informed, we cannot help thinking 
old England in a lamentable flate, indeed ; every thing ten- 
ding to confirm the trite and ancient adage gus Deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat. "* 


A Letter to Sir George Saviile, Bart. on the Allegiance of a Britifh 
Subjed?, occaftoned by the late Bill in Pariiament in Favour of: 
the Roman Catholics of this Kingdom. 8vo. 1s. Robton. 


Although we have the utmoft abhorrence for religious per- 
fecution, and could wifh an univerfal and equable {pirit of 
toleration to prevail, we can by no means approve the partiality 
lately fhewn to the Roman Catholics, while the penal laws are 
fill left hanging fo heavy over the proteftant ditlenters.— 

: . : We 
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Con/fiderations on the Nature of Coal and Culm. 139 


We moft fincerely hope the papifts will make no bad ufe of 
the lenity and indulgence fhewn them ; but there is too much 
of worldly policy in their fyftem of faith, or at leaft in their 
fyftem of church difcipline, to leave us without fome appre- 
heafions of the confequence of the future increafe of popery 
in this kingdom, : * * * 


AGlance at the Times ; with a comparative View of London and 
Glafzow : To which ave fubjsined, the Characters of the Duke 
of Richmond, Earl of Chatham, Lord Camden, Dr. Frank- 
isn, Mr. Burke, the Duke of Manchefter, Sir Cecit Wray, 
isc. 8vo. 1s. Becket, 


This glance at the times prefents an odious, fquinting pa- 
rallel between London and Glafgow, that cannot fail to dif- 
guft the proud citizens of the metropolis. 

** In Glafgow,” fays he, ** every thing feems to be /Looting for- 
ward: in London, you fee the fall of the af! Maturity is 
anticipated by the frugality of the one,—SuPERANNUATION is 
hattily brought on by the prodigality of the other.”—‘* Indaftry, 
economy, and all thofe mechanical virtues which give chergy to 
trade, with thofe moral virtues which add reputation to it, are in 
union, and operate conjunétively to the glory and opulénce of 
Glafgow.”—on the other hand, in London, the author fees only 
‘* unreftrained luxury and pleafure, idlenefs, immorality, and va- 
nity,—together with a variety of other vices, repugnant to the dif- 
polition of commerce.” 

To this general glance againft the times, or rather places in 
general, this writer adds feveral moft palpable hits againtt par- 
ticular perfons ; but-his pamphlet is worth reading and there- 
fore worth the purchafe. ci silted 


A Letter from a Member of the Long Parliament to a Member of 
the prefent. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 


A fling at the oppofition 3 in which of courfe the writer's 
good things are all thrown away ; unlefsindeed they recom= 
mend him to the notice of the treafury board, ez? 





Confiderations on the Nature, Quality, and Difiinfiions of Coal 
and Culm ; with Inquiries philofophical and politicaly into the 
ae . prefent 








34° The Vanity of human Dependencies. 


prefent State of the Laws, and the Quefitons now in Apitaticn 

relative to the Taxes on thefe Commodities 3 contained in-a Letter 

from Dr. Fames Hutton, Phyfcian, in Edinburg, to a Friend, 

8vo. 1s. Edinburgh. Elliot. Sold by Richardion, &c, 

London. 

Not being either politicians or philofophers enough to com- 
prehend very clearly the diftin&tions here laboured between 
Coal and Culm, we recommend our readers, who are very 
curious in the matter to the following pamphlet on Culm 
and Coal, written in anfiver to that before us. 


Remarks on © Confiderations on the Nature, &c. of Coal and 
- Culm, 8.” By a Frieid to the Revenuc. Addvefféd to the 
Lommiffioners for managing bis Mayefiy’s Cufioms, &c. in 
England, Fc. To which are added, Copies of the Memoria} 
- prefented to the Lords of the Treafury in the name of the Gene- 
ral Convention of the Royat Boroughs of Scotland ; and of the 
Report of the Englifh Board of Ouftoms thereon, 8vo. 15. 
Bew. —! 
It appears from thefe remarks that the philofophical dealers 
in coal and culm have attempted to throw chemical duft into 
the eycs of the King’s officcrs, in order to evade paying du- 
ty.---But it appears that the politicians are up to the che- 
mifis, and know full as much of the philofopher’s ftone as 
the beft of them. eg tee * % 





The f[piritual Merchant defcribed, and the Gain of true Godlinefs 
proved. 4 Sermon preached at the Tabernac'e near Movr-fields, 
Of. 29. By Samuel Medley. 8vo. 6d.- Buckland. 


A fanatical medley, indeed ! compofed in that kind of ftile, 
by which as great gain is made of ful/e godlinefs as of the 
true. . a se ao @ 


——— 


The Vaniiy of human Dependencies flated and explained. A Ser- 
mon preached at Barbican, Muay 18, 1998; being the Sunday 
after the Death of the Earl of Chatham, By Charies Butk- 
ly, gto. 1s. Jolinfon, 

The panezyric of funcral fermons hath been long noto- 


rioufly contemptible ; nor will even the character and ta- 
’ 2 lents 
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4 Sermon, &3c, 141 


tents of Mr. Bulkley, tho’ on fo celebrated a fuybjed, 
retrieve its credit. Mr. B. indeed, particularly laments the 
jofs of a ftatefman ; ** whofe adminiftration of affairs hath 
been the means of tran{mitting to us fo many bleffings.” 
That is, we fuppofe, among other bicflings, the pretty addi- 
tion to the national debt which his adminiftration hath hung, 
like a mill-ftone, rougd the neck of this country, to its ine- 
vitable ruin,--The preacher is florid in exemplifying Lord 
Chatham’s confant, unifirm langycve asa fenator and ftatef- 
man.— Never was there a more :acon/aut, mu/iifariuos talker in 
the fenate.—But wife men judge of characters from their 
adiions, not from their words.~-Whien Mr. Pitt had fucceed- 
ed fo wonderfully in making war, why did he not ftay in to 
make a proper peace? -- Why did he merely out of perfona? 
pride and pique abandon this country at fo critigal a moment, 
to its natural enemies abroad and its unnatural enemies at 
hoine ?—Lord Chatham, we have been well informed, might 
have prevented the paffing the ftamp-a@--he might alfo 
have prevented its reneal—he wilfully negle&ed both.—A 
preacher of the Gsolpel of truth might have expatiated more 
hecomingly on the Vanity of buman dependencies if his panegy- 


tic had been converted into a fatire on this occafion, 
* * & 
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Every Man his own Chaplain ; or Fanily-Worfbip regulated and 

enforced, With Direélions for Reading, Singing, and Prayer, 
fuited ta Chriftians of all Denominations, and neceffary for alt 
Families. By the Author of Walking Amufements for cher- 


Jul Chriftians, He. 12m0. gd. Bukland, &c, 


The pious and benevolent intention of this writer is fo 
very con{picuous, that we fhould be loth to fay any thing 
that might check his zeal for the welfare of well-difpofed 
Chriftians. As the Gofpel, however} fays that the labourer 
* worthy of his hire, we hope he does not mean to ouft all 
our domeftic and vifiting chaplains ; but that he means only 
to qualify fuch to be their own chaplains, who cannot afford 
to keep or entertain others. * 





A Sermon preached at the opening of the new Chapel in Effex- 
Street, March 29, 1778. By Theophilus Lindy, M. A, 
8vo. 6d, Johnion, 
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142 A Sermon, &c. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Lindfey, Mr. Wil- 


liams, and the other reforming minifters of the age, carry 
the {pirit of religious toleration rather too far. 

*¢ The liberty of worfhipping God,” fuys Mr. Lindfey, * ac. 
cording to the ‘dictates of confcience, has been reftricted, for 
many «ges, in every Chriflian country, and is even at this day fully 
and fecurely enjoyed in none. Weare thankful, however, to his 
over-ruling providence for the prefent opportunity, which, under 
him, is conceded to us by the fpirit of the times. We cannot but 
with to fee it improved into an acknowledged right, perfuaded that 
it would be produétive of yreat good to man. Itis aright to which 
all men have the ftricteft claim, as much as to breathe the air, or en- 
joy the warmth of the fun. It is what no human laws can abridge 
ov prefcribe to; what no man can alienate, or give up and transfer 
to another. And it is not only the Jew, the Mahommedan, the 
worthippers of the true Ged; but the heathen idolater, who bows 
to his grim idol, mutt be allowed, equally with the Chriftian, to 
follow the dictates of his own mind in his religious worfhip, tll he 
is better informed.” 

How! Mr. [-indfey !—Is the praétice of heathen idolatry 
to be allowed in a Chriftian country equally with that of the 
eftablifhed religion ? May we as lawfully open a profefled 
mofque as a diflenting meeting-houfe at Effex-houfe orin Mar- 
garet-ftreet ? Surely there is fome little diftin€ion to be ob- 
terved. I admit that the public permiffion of Jew :yna- 
gogues is as inconfiftent in a Chriftian country, as it would 
be to permit mofques or pagodas; but the right of either is 
by no means admiffible. Granting that we have no right 
to difturb the worfhip of idolators in their own country ; 
muft we, therefore, allow them to bow to their grim idols and 
ereét altars to Baal in St. Paul’s Church- yard ?—Surely not. 
You fay they are to be allowed to follow the di€tates of their 
own mind, till they are Letter informed. Admitting this, Are 
they not better informed in every Chriftian country ? They 
have at leaft the means of fuch information? And is their 
reje€ting fuch means, or difbelieving the truth, to juftify them 
in the practice of their idolatry? Really, Mr. Lindiey, 
this is a ftrange manner of elucidating the text you have 
chofen, *f Vhe hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
fhippers fhall worfhip in fpirit and in truth.’—To what tends 
your comment, but to inculcate that, if men are fincere in 
their devotions, they are true worfhippers, and it is no mat- 
ter what ts the objet of their worfhip, a God or a Devil ? 
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Academic Trifies. A Colleétion of poetical Effays. gto. 25. 
Johnfon. 


é 


School-boy productions, in which, the properly termed 
trifles, we perceive nothing academical. #4 


Envy, a Poem. Addreffid to Mrs. Millar at Bath-Eafton Vill. 
gto. 1s, 6d. Dodiley. 


A tribute to the fhrine of Bath-Eafton, intended, it feems, 
to have been offered in due time, but unluckily prefented too 
late, to entitle the author to the diftin€tion of a {prig of myr- 
tle,---He may poffibly fucceed better next time. "= 


— ——— ——_—— 


The Patriot Minifler, a Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 


It is a little unlucky for the memory of the great Lord 
Chatham, that his panegyrifts do not feem to lie among the 
more fentible and judicious part of mankind. Nay, if this 
Writer’s judgment in politics is to be rated by his talent in 
poetry, the name of Pitt will receive but little additional ho- 
nour from the prefent produ€tion, abies y 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the London Reviews. 


Sire, 

The perufal of the letter from Chichefer in your laft appendix. 
(page 505) gave me both pleafureand pain: pleafure, to behold the 
warm fentiments of philanthropy ; pain, to fee thofe fentiments im- 
properly exerted, What woul thefe good men be at? Do they ap- 
prehend, that all mankind are to be drawn by the cords of love alone ? 
Woy then was fear fo deep'y roored in the haman breait? And why 
are we admonifhed to ferve God with fear, knowing that he zs a@ con- 
fuming fire. 

But I forbear ; I will not dare to argue on this tremendous theme : 
otherwife feveral paflages might, I prefume, be pointed out, wherein 
the Letter-Writer’s warmth of imagination has not only moft grie- 
voufly out run his knowledge of the facred writings, but alfo of hu- : 
man nature, ; ; 

God 








44 Theatrical Artic?, 


God grant, that the number of thofe who are to he- parifhed with 
everlafling deftrudticn from the prefence of the Lord and the glory of his 
power, may beas few as his witdom, his jutice, his mercy can pof- 
fibly devife! Amen. 

Having never feen Mr. Evan/on’s letter to my dincefan, the bithap 
of Litchfield, I was much pleated to find fuch large extracts trom it 
in your laftreview. But | have the tems odjecton to make to him, 
as I have to your Chichcfer correfpondent { he perverts, or dows not 
wnderitand, the meaning of thines. How is the poor chureh of 
Hingland ftigmatized with fallacy and inconfiftency, (page 32, 33 } 
for taying in the Atharajian creed, that the max/vod ot Jefus Chaitt 
was taken into God, and yet denying the Popith doctrine of tranfub- 
Stantiation ! For my part I had never conceived that there had been 
the leaft likeneis between the two do¢trines, till the fagacity of Mr, 
E. found it out. But let the creed fpeak for itfelf. And firtt it 
afferts, that ve right fuith concerning the incarnation of cur Lord Ffus 
Chrift is, that he is God and man: nay, that he is perf: & God and pir 
St man; and yet that he is not tevo, but one Chri: one, not by con- 
werfion of the godbead into fifo, but by taking of the manhaod into God, 
Now is it not aftonifhing, that ary man thou!d be fo perverfe, as to 
expound the latter partof the laft tentence by deifying the manhood, 
after what had gone before? But let us hear the next feotence, 
which is only feparated from the former by a femicolon :—One alto- 
gether ; not by confufion of fubftance, but by unity of derfon. \t mot 
be almoft needlefs tor me to add, that the phrafe ot taking the man- 
hood into God, thus guarded on all fides as it is, can only be under- 
flood of «fluming the human nature, and uniting it to the divine. 

I know it to be an unpopular thing to ftand forth at all in defence 
of the creed: but in the name of truth let not it, and with it the 
church of England, be branded with maintaining doétrines, which 
they both pofitively reject. IF know alfo how to pity Mr. EK. bur b 
cannot help thinking, that bo:h his letter and behaviour are the re- 
Suit of a confution of ideae. 

lam, Sire, 
Yours, &c. J. 3S. 
Derby, 
Auguft 22, 1778, 


P. S. If your correfpondents wi'!l be at the pains to examine the 

uotation from 2. Theff. 1. 9. in the orig nal, they will find it to be 

gularly emphatical ; at ver. 6. they wi!l alfo find it effirmed by 
the apoitle to bea righteous thing for Gud to punith some mem 


—_—— —_ -___. 


THEATRICAL ARTICLE. 


A Critical Jury haxing been fimmoned to fit on the Surcrng, 
Lately perpetrated at the Little Theatre in the isay-Marker; the 
Coroner's Inqueft hath favourably brought ix in Lunacy! 





